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Which Magazine 


shall I take? 


I want the one that is written by men who know what they 
write about; and I want them to do their best. 


I want diversion; I want it as good as the serious part. 
Good literature is that which does well what it aims to do— 


entertains, moves, informs. 


I want a variety of timely topics discussed with knowledge, 
ability, grasp, authority. Timely topics are those that civilized 


people are thinking about. 
them. 


What I want is help to think about 


Scribner’s for 1891 is to have the following papers : 


A series of four articles on JAPAN, by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, illustrated by Robert Blum. 

Two on JAPAN, by Professor Wigmore, of 
Tokio University, on the new government; 
illustrated by Blum. 

Four on INDIA, by James Bryce, M.P., author 
of the ‘‘ American Commonwealth.”’ 

Several on AFRICA, by Stanley and others, 
illustrated; Stanley’s entirely apart from 
his book. One by J. S. Keltie, summariz- 
ing African explorations, with unique illus- 
trations. 

THE WRECKER, a serial, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, illustrated 
by Hole; a present-time tale. 

A Two-Part Story, by Frank R. Stockton, 
besides many short stories by clever writers. 

TRUE Story or Amy RopssarT by W. H. 
Rideing, illustrated by Taylor (December, 
1890). 

PASTORAL WITHOUT WorDs, drawings only, 
by Howard Pyle (December, 1890). 

CHRISTIE’s, the London Picture Auction- 
Room, by Humphrey Ward, art-critic of 
London 7imes, illustrated by Furniss, of 
Punch (December, 1890.) 

NEAPOLITAN ART (Morelli, December, 1890), 
by Jacassy, illustrations by the author and 
Morelli 

MEXICAN EXPLORATIONS, by Dr. Carl Lum- 
holtz, illustrated. 

SYMMETRY IN THE HuMAN Bopy (right-and- 
left-handedness, etc.), by Thomas Dwight, 
M.D., illustrated. 





GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD, a series, 
illustrated. 

AustRALiA, by Josiah Royce; Australian 
Railways under government control; Kan- 
garoo Hunting, by Birge Harrison; all 
illustrated. 

OcEAN STEAMSHIPS, illustrated; parallel to 
papers on Railways in 1889, 

FLORAL DECORATIONS of PonDs and LAKEs, 
by S. Parsons, Jr., illustrated. 

BoaT LIFE ON THE NILE, by E. H. Blashfield 
and Mrs. Blashfield, illustrated. 

ARAB LIFE ALONG THE NILE, by the same, 
illustrated. 

SEASHORE, by Professor N. S. Shaler, illus- 
trated. 

Court TENNIS, by Dr. James Dwight, illus- 
trated. 

MODERN FIRE APPARATUS, by John R. 
Spears, illustrated. 

CLuss OF NEW YORK AND LONDON, by E. 
S. Nadal, illustrated. 

Captain Stockton’s DIARY on the Zheéis in 
the Arctic, illustrated. 

WINTER ON MT. WASHINGTON, by 
Wilson, illustrated. 

CARAVAN LIFE ON THE DESERT, by A. F. 
Jacassy, illustrated. 

TYPE TEMPLES OF JAPAN, by E. H. House, 
illustrated. 

SHAKESPEARE AS AN ACTOR, by John Car- 
ghill, illustrated. 

CiTy OF THE SACRED Bo-TREE (Ceylon), by 
James Ricalton, illustrated, 


E. L. 


This is the barest naming of part of what is known in 


advance of the contents of Scribner's for 1891. 
fireside pleasure and travel over the world in one! 


What stores of 
Send $3 


for a year’s subscription to CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 


Broadway, New York. 
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THE GREAT HIGHWAY. 
I. 


THERE side by side they sit forevermore, 
Each in his mantle wrapt from head to feet, 
Like giant-guards that line a sacred street, 

Or watch from age to age a temple door. 

And o’er their heads the crackling thunders 


roar, 
And round their brows the crooked light- 
nings meet, 
And on their knees the furious tempests 
beat, 
And past their frozen heels the torrents pour. 


Winter and summer come, with frost and fire, 
With rending rocks, and glaciers grinding 
slow, 
And, far beneath, the strong-winged lam- 
mergeyer 
Cries to the desolations of the snow; 
And still they watch beside the great highway, 
That leads to Italy and the rising day. 


II. 


The long-delaying Alpine after-glow 
Lingers rose-red above them, till they seem 
The jasper-walls of New Jerusalem, 

Which that dread angel unto John did show. 
Along their mantles’ folds of glimmering snow 
The misty summer-moonlight’s opal beam 

Lies warm, and thro’ the purple depths 
supreme 
The host of heaven above them marches slow. 


So keep they watch and ward; while Time 
fulfils 
His course, and with the legions of his years 
Makes and unmakes the everlasting hills, 
And slow the north star thro’ his circle 
veers: 
Their awful sovereign shapes among the 
stars 
Greet the dim dawn upon the eastern bars. 
Athenzum. Mary A. M. Marks. 


ON ONE NOT BEAUTIFUL. 


DEAR soul, how different were you from those 

Who, clothed in more than mortal loveliness, 

Have but to speak, or move, or smile, t’ ex- 
press 

The virtue rare their eloquent forms enclose ! 

More different still from them whose beauty 
throws 

A glamour round their real unsightliness, 

With hearts less tender than their least caress, 

And minds less graceful than their idlest pose. 

O soul most beautiful! to whom was given 

A form that hid you as a cloud a star, 

Bearing no semblance to the light disguised, 

When you within the crystal streams of 
Heaven 

Shall see yourself as lovely as you are, 

How happy you will be, and how surprised ! 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 








THE GREAT HIGHWAY, ETC. 


THE AFRICAN SPHINX. 


*MID tawny sands apart she lies, 

Deep as a dream her shadowed eyes — 

O’er foldedgarms her forehead bowed ; 

The piléd pomp of thunder-cloud, 

The starry march of midnight skies, 

The blood-red banners of sunrise, 

The desert wind that wails and dies, 

Pass —and she broodeth, thoughtful-browed, 
*Mid tawny sands. 


O dark brows, sad, and sweet, and wise ! 
O patient lips that agonize! 
Her children moan and cry aloud, 
Age-long with nameless suffering bowed. 
Heedeth she not, who nought replies, 
*Mid tawny sands ? 
Speaker. 


SORROW. 


Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 
And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave; 
Then lay before him all thou hast: allow 
No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 
Or mar thy hospitality ; no wave 
Of mortal tumult to obliterate 
The soul’s marmoreal calmness: grief should 
be, 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 
Strong to consume small troubles; to com- 
mend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts last- 
ing to the end. 
AUBREY DE VERE. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


SAD is our youth, for it is ever going, 
Crumbling away beneath our very feet; 

Sad is our life, for onward it is flowing, 

In current unperceived because so fleet ; 

Sad are our hopes, for they were rich in sow- 


ing, 
But tares, self-sown, have overtopped the 
wheat ; 
Sad are our joys, for they were sweet in blow- 


ing, 
And still, O still, their dying breath is sweet : 
And sweet is youth, although it hath bereft us 
Of that which made our childhood sweeter 
still; 
And sweet our life’s decline, for it hath left 
us 
A nearer good to cure an older ill; 
And sweet are all things, when we learn to 
prize them 
Not for their sake, but His who grants them 
or denies them. 
AUBREY DE VERE. 














JOHN MILTON. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
JOHN MILTON. 


THERE is no occasion to review Milton’s 
private or public life when Dr, Garnett’s 
excellent work * is only a few months old, 
and procurable by every one who can 
possess any books at all. I propose to 
speak of Milton as a poet and man of 
letters, assuming the main facts of his life 
to be known. It may be well to call to 
mind his relation in time to other leading 
English writers and scholars of the seven- 
teenth century. Milton was born in 1608 
and died in 1674. In his youth he saw 
the rising troubles of the Stuart dynasty, 
in his manhood he witnessed the varied 
fortunes of the Civil War and served the 
Commonwealth, and in his old age he en- 
dured the Restoration as best he might. 
Selden (1584-1654), named by Milton 
himself as “ the chief of learned men re- 
puted in this land,” was considerably his 
senior, but belongs essentially to the same 
period. Hobbes (1588-1679), also a much 
older man than Milton, yet survived him 
by some years. Cowley, on the other 
_hand, the one contemporary poet who was 
fashionable and ambitious enough to pass 
for Milton’s rival, was born later and died 
earlier (1618-1667). By setting Milton’s 
name alongside these we may perhaps 
illustrate more forcibly than by disquisi- 
tion the place of commanding indepen- 
dence which he takes in his century. The 
character and incidents of Milton’s early 
training as a scholar may be collected 
from statements and allusions in his prose 
works,t in addition to our general knowl- 
edge of the times. By taste and educa- 
tion he was a man of the Renaissance, 
and he was ill content with the outworn 
medizval routine that still hung about the 
universities when he was resident at Cam- 
bridge. Italy was accounted the head- 


* Life of John Milton, by Richard Garnett, LL.D. 
London: Walter Scott, 1890. This book is indeed 
multum in parvo. It handles the subject with literary 
competence quite worthy to stand beside Mark Patti- 
son’s, and with completer justice and wider sympathy. 
Mr. John P. Anderson, of the British Museum, con- 
tributes a full classified bibliography, which alone 
would make the book indispensable to English scholars. 

t+ Mainly the “Reason of Church Government” 
(book 2), the ** Apology for * Smectymnuus,’”’ and “ Pro 
Populo Anglicano Defensio Secunda.’ Some little 
touches are supplied only by the Latin poems. 
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quarters of liberal art, as it continued to 
be till the end of the century, if not later; 
and it was Milton’s Italian journey in 
1638-9 that made him a ripe scholar, and 
sent him home fully conscious of his pow- 
ers. “I began thus far,” he wrote, “to 
assent both to them ” — the Italian friends 
who had praised his work —“ and divers 
of my friends here at home, and not less 
to an inward prompting which now grew 
daily upon me, that by labor and intent 
study (which I take to be my portion in 
this life), joined with the strong propensity 
of nature, I might perhaps leave some- 
thing so written to aftertimes as they 
should not willingly let it die.” The Pu- 
ritan element, which has so large a part in 
the Milton of “Samson Agonistes” and 
“ Paradise Lost,” was already in the Mil- 
ton of “*Comus.” But, partly by the nat- 
ural development of temperament with 
advancing age, and more under the stress 
of outward circumstances, it became much 
more conspicuous and dominant in later 
years. In Milton’s early period we find 
artistic work of a purely Renaissance type 
not ungracefully tempered by the Puritan’s 
principle. In the later period Milton is a 
Puritan poet, using his mastery of classical 
form to serve the purposes of Puritan 
matter. 

The “ Tractate of Education ” preserves 
for us the ideal formed by Milton in his 
mature reflection, “the burnishing of 
many studious and contemplative years,” 
on the method formed by the Renaissance. 
Almost all the critics of Milton’s treatise 
have been unjust in the same way as many 
critics of Plato’s “ Republic,” by taking 
special counsels of perfection for common 
precepts. The plan is not a general plan 
of education in the modern sense; it is 
intended only for those who are qualified 
by condition and breeding to aspire to 
high places in the State. “TI call,” says 
Milton, “‘a complete and generous educa- 
tion that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all 
the offices, both public and private, of 
peace and war.” Liberal education in 
this sense was not conceived by any one 
in Milton’s time as a thing that could 
be made the possession of the public at 
large. Milton’s ideal college is intended 
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to do the work of the universities, but of 
the universities as they were in the sev- 
enteenth century, not as they had been 
in the fourteenth, or as they are in the 
nineteenth, Some controversy has been 
excited among Milton’s editors and bi- 
ographers by his proposal to impart 
encyclopedic knowledge through the me- 
dium of classical Greek and Latin authors, 
much as elements of history, geography, 
and miscellaneous knowledge are now con- 
veyed to school-children in English read- 
ing-books, or the elements of politics and 
even constitutional law in Mr. Arnold 
Forster’s admirable “ Citizen Reader.” As 
to this, it must be remembered that to a 
great extent Milton was only standing on 
the common ground of his time. Latin 
was still the current language of science 
and philosophy, and there was, as yet, 
little appearance of a change, Modern 
physical science was only just coming to 
the birth, and its countless technical and 
industrial applications, with their host of 
neologisms reacting even on the literary 
language, were not thought of. In pure 
literature itself the choice between one’s 
vulgar tongue and Latin was still a thing 
to be considered. It was, at least, not 
obviously irrational for Milton to suppose 
in 1644 that most of the things a gentle- 
man ought to know could be found in 
Greek and Latin books. We may admit 
with Dr, Garnett that a future English 
landlord would not have derived much 
practical benefit from the classical Reman 
books on agriculture, and we may assume 
that, on this point, Milton erred simply 
through ignorance of farming. Dr, John- 
son characteristically objected, not to 
Latin books as the chosen medium of 
imparting matters of science and general 
utility, but to a seat of learning undertak- 
ing to impart them at all. 

Several details in the treatise are inter- 
esting for the light they throw on Milton’s 
personal tastes. His intercourse with 
Italian scholars led him to preach the 
reform of Latin pronunciation “as near as 
may be to the Italian, especially in the 
vowels.” He preached to deaf ears for 
two centuries ; at last, in our own genera- 
tion, the matter has been tardily and tim- 
idly taken up at our universities. The 








JOHN MILTON, 


inertia of English schoolmasters and 
schoolboys is hard to overcome, and Mil- 
ton, if he were with us, would still hear 
the great majority of our youth “smatter 
Latin with an English mouth.”* In 
taking thought for the brain and tongue, 
Milton by no means neglected the hands 
and feet. He was a man of his hands in 
the strict sense, and the small number of 
modern Englishmen who cultivate swords- 
manship may be proud to reckon him 
among their patrons. The students of his 
college are to be swordsmen betimes, 
“The exercise which I commend first is 
the exact use of their weapons, to guard, 
and to strike safely with edge or point; 
this will keep them healthy, nimble, 
strong, and well in breath.” He tells us 
in the “ Defensio Secunda” that he held 
himself a match for any man of his own 
stature; but perhaps the best evidence of 
his skill is that which he unconsciously 
gives in describing the single combat of 
Michael and Satan (P. L. vi. 316). The 
adversaries are first conceived as Homeric 
heroes with large shields (“ two broad suns 
their shields blazed opposite ”) but when 
they come into action, Milton, like a true 
swordsman, forgets all about the shields, 
and Michael, after stopping and breaking 
Satan’s sword with his own, smites him on 
the right side “ with swift wheel reverse ”’ 
— in fact, with a riversa of the approved 
Italian school, such as Signor Masiello 
will demonstrate you to this day in Flor- 
ence. The weapon seems to be the sfa- 
done, which was only just going out of 
fashion in Milton’s time, for Michael’s 
sword is previously described as being 
“with huge two-handed sway brandished 
aloft” (v. 251). As this great sword could 
not be used at all by a man carrying a 
shield, we may take the shields for nothing 
but a piece of intrusive Homeric or Vir- 
gilian convention. Milton’s proposal to 
use the time of rest after exercise “in 
recreating and composing their travailed 


* Those who wish to see what effect our English 
Latin has on Continental scholars may consult M. 
Emile Burnouf’s article (primarily on the pronuncia- 
tion of Greek) in the Revue des Deux Mondes of June 
1, where a line of Virgil, as read in English, is phonet- 
ically transcribed for the benefit of French Latinists. 
Not that the current French pronunciation has any- 
thing to commend it, or is commended by M. Burnouf. 
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spirits with the solemn and divine har- 
monies of music” is conveyed in one of 
his most delightful sentences; but Milton 
omitted to reflect ‘that not all young per- 
sons are easily impressed by music, and 
that there are a certain number of men, 
even men of refined perceptions in other 
respects, and having a sensitive ear for 
the harmonies of the spoken word, to 
whom music, by reason of some unex- 
plained idiosyncrasy, is indifferent or dis- 
tasteful. Altogether Milton seems to have 
been little disposed at any time to cultivate 
large sympathy for those whose tastes 
differed from his own either in excess or 
in defect. The misfortunes of his first 
marriage give evidence enough of this — 
but I must not trespass into the ground of 
biography which I have already forbidden 
myself. One more point in the treatise 
“On Education” is the place given to the 
study of poetical composition, which is 
made a sort of crowning accomplishment. 
Here occurs a sentence constantly mis- 
quoted; the mistake is repeated even by 
so careful a critic as the late M. Schérer. 
Milton is supposed to have laid down as 


things needful in poetry that it should be 


simple, sensuous, and passionate. The 
fact is that he is not laying down any rule 
at all. Speaking of the relation of poetry 
to rhetoric, what he does say is that, as 
compared with rhetoric, poetry, or rather 
the art of poetry, is “less subtle and fine, 
but more simple, sensuous, and passion- 
ate.” Prose had not then attained its 
modern directness and simplicity, and the 
new world which has been opened to mod- 
ern languages by prose fiction did not 
exist. Poetry, on the other hand, must be 
allowed to have become, on the whole, 
considerably less simple, so that Milton’s 
contrast has lost much of its force for us. 
It is impossible, for instance, to say that 
Scott’s poems are “more simple, sensu- 
ous, and passionate” than his novels. 
What has been taken for the great poet’s 
deliverance on the eternal rules of his art 
is really a felicitous but transitory formula 
of criticism, an historical landmark, not 
an instrument of present use. 

We now come to consider Milton more 
generally as an English writer. The 
division of a man’s work into periods or 
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manners is not always true or useful; but 
in Milton’s case the course of his life and 
pursuits made it an evident fact. First 
comes the period of his early poems, end- 
ing with his return from Italy in 1639. 
Fhen, for nearly twenty years, through 
the stirring times of the Civil War and 
the Commonwealth the poet gave way to 
the publicist. In these years Milton pro- 
duced the bulk of his prose works, and no 
poetry beyond occasional sonnets, for one 
may be allowed to forget the metrical 
psalms, or to pass over them at most with 
the words of a more ancient poet on a 
more grave event : — 


Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum. 


As Landor makes Porson say, “ Milton 
was never half so wicked a regicide as 
when he lifted up his hand and smote 
King David.” 

The third and last period, from the de- 
cline of the Commonwealth to the pub- 
lication of “Paradise Regained” and 
‘‘Samson Agonistes,” in 1671, is that of 
the poems deliberately designed on a 
great scale. Curiously enough it is also 
the shortest, as the period of the prose 
works is the largest. Milton’s literary 
character in each division of his life is 
distinct and well marked. A summary 
view may help to recall the main points. 

The poems of Milton’s early time are 
better appreciated when we remember the 
average taste and competence of the day. 
It was the flourishing time of the so-called 
“ metaphysical,” or, as we should now say, 
fantastic school of poetry, represented for 
later generations mainly by Donne and 
Cowley. Dr. Johnson’s life of Cowley 
will give sufficient specimens of the “ enor- 
mous and disgusting hyperboles ” of this 
school to any modern reader who does not 
aim at making it an object of special re- 
search. Far be it from me to speak ill of 
Cowley at his best, but itis by no means 
clear that the parts of Cowley we now 
think best were those which pleased his 
audience most; and we may fairly take a 
specimen of Cowley at his worst in order 
to see what could pass for poetry when 
Milton arose. The following lines are 
from the first book of the “ Davideis,” a 
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youthful and weak piece of work, but not 
renounced by its author : — 


No better end rash Pharaoh’s pride befel 
When wind and sea waged war for Israel. 

In his gilt chariots amazed Fishes sat, 

And grew with Corps of wretched Princes fat. 
The waves and rocks half-eaten bodies stain ; 
Nor was it since called the Red Sea in vain. 


Very differently did Milton touch the 
same theme in telling how the legions of 
Satan lay in the fiery lake thick as 


scattered sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armed 
Hath vext the Red Sea coast, whose waves 
o’erthrew 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry. 


But this is Milton in his mature power, 
Milton in his youth could not wholly es- 
cape the influence of the artificial school 
by which he was surrounded; and his 
Italian studies were likely, for a time at 
any rate, rather to aggravate than to coun- 
teract it. Dr. Johnson’s criticism of Mil- 
ton’s early poems is not much read nowa- 
days, and can hardly be read without a 
smile. Yet it is easy to be unfair to John- 
son in this matter. His conception of 
poetry was inadequate and his rules nar- 
row, and he had no ear for Milton’s har- 
monies. But we shall find, if we look at 
them candidly, that his censures err, for 
the most part, rather in what is left out 
than in what is alleged. They are one- 
sided, but they are not absurd, save on 
the one point of versification. We cannot 
meet Dr. Johnson witha direct negative 
on the charge that “ Comus” lacks dra- 
matic interest, or that “ Lycidas” is arti- 
ficial, more or less inconsistent in its 
conventional structure, and in some pas- 
sages obscure. Within six lines in “ Ly- 
cidas”’ are two places which divide the 
commentators to this day: the address to 
an “ Angel,” whom some take to be Mi- 
chaef and some to be the spirit of Lycidas 
himself, and the mention of the “ day-star,” 
which some take to be the sun and some, 
perhaps with more linguistic propriety, but 
at the expense of Milton’s knowledge of 
the heavens, to be a morning star. The 
“two-handed engine” in St. Peter’s 
speech comes in both abruptly and ob- 
scurely, and St. Peter himself walks ill at 
ease with Camus and Alpheus and the 
Sicilian Muse. In short, many of the 
points taken by Johnson, so far from be- 
ing frivolous, admit of only one answer ; 
that these things are so, but that, Milton 
being Milton, they are immaterial. 

It is more to the purpose to look to the 
wealth added by Milton to English verse 








JOHN MILTON. 


even in his earliest contributions to it. 
His advance in versification was not only 
great but unique. No one had yet handled 
English metre with such complete sure- 
ness of hand and with such exquisite 
variety of result. Lord Tennyson has 
most rightly called Milton “inventor of 
harmonies.” The singularly Shakespea- 
rean turn of many things in “ Comus” has 
been pointed out before now. Starting 
from the instinctively beautiful forms of 
Shakespeare, Milton enriched English 
poetical form by his study of the Italians, 
but above all of the ultimate master of the 
Italians, Virgil. Not only in the elabora- 
tion of his verse, but in the detail of its 
ornaments, and especially in the use of 
proper names, Milton is thoroughly Vir- 
gilian. Both in Virgil and in Milton 
proper names are often a mere excuse for 
splendid combinations of sound. Yet they 
are never dragged in by violence; the 
reader is led aside by a natural line of 
description or comparison to find himself 
in a gorgeous procession belonging to 
some new and vaster world. This feature 
of Milton’s work, however, is to be seen 
at its best only in“ Paradise Lost.” We 
will presently return to it. 

The interregnum of politics and prose 
which filled more than half of Milton’s 
active life has sometimes been regretted. 
The view taken by Mr. Seeley and Mr. 
Garnett is, I think, the sounder one. If 
Milton had not been Latin secretary under 
Cromwell’s government, we should have 
certainly had something different from 
“Paradise Lost;” it is far from certain 
that it would have been better, or so much 
Milton’s own. On the point of Milton's 
return to England at the beginning of the 
troubles, Dr. Johnson is really unjust, 
through a mixture of prejudice and care- 
lessness. There is no ground for talking 
of “great promises and small perform- 
ance,” still less for describing Milton as a 
man who “when he reaches the scene of 
action, vapors away his patriotism in a 
private boarding-school.” Milton never 
intended to serve in the field, where, as he 
says himself,* any stout private would 
have been as useful, but to serve the com- 
monwealth by doing what others could not 
do. Set controversial writing played a 
far greater part in seventeenth-century 
politics than it does now. Writings like 
Milton’s had to do the work now done by 
newspapers both in articles and in reports 
of speeches, Indeed, it is only within 
quite recent memory that the pamphlet 


* Near the beginning of the “* Defensio Secunda.” 
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has been, with rare exceptions, super- 
seded by the magazine article. Milton’s 
controversial tracts, however, are on this 
occasion to be considered simply as con- 
tributions to English prose. It is not easy 
to define in what sense they are classical. 
They live, and will live so long as English 
is read anywhere, though few persons now 
read any of them as a whole except the 
** Areopagitica ; ” and to say that Miltou’s 
prose abounds in noble passages is only 
to call to mind that which is admitted and 
ought to be familiar. But this is not the 
same thing as saying that Milton’s prose 
style is in the direct line of ancestry of 
modern English prose. And. in fact it 
would not be true to say this. 

Milton’s prose is almost always weighty ; 
it is generally pointed ; it is often magnifi- 
cent. But it cannot be affirmed of it, asa 
rule, that it runs easily or evenly, or that it 
is lucid. Now, according to the modern 
canons not cnly of English, but of every 
language in which prose writing has been 
cultivated, lucidity is the very first quality 
of good prose ; and ease and evenness do 
not come far behind. Great modern writ- 
ers may certainly be found who have been 
wanting in some or all of these qualities ; 
but they have been great in spite of their 
defects. Carlyle in Britain, Victor Hugo 
in France (where the tradition of form is 
much stronger than here) are recent ex- 
amples. Great as these are, no one would 
think of commending either of them asa 
model. Far lesser men have written bet- 
ter (or at any rate less faulty) prose than 
Hugo’s in French and than Carlyle’s in 
English. And if we consider Milton’s 
prose with regard to the general move- 
ment of English letters, we shall find 
that men clearly below Milton in literary 
genius were yet much more on the way 
to standard English prose. Such were 
Hobbes, and in a lesser degree Cowley. 
Many parts of Hobbes’s writings are in- 
deed wonderfully modern in form. Mil- 
ton as a prose writer looks backward to 
the Renaissance, not forward to the eigh- 
teenth century ; his analogies are not with 
Descartes or Pascal, but rather with the 
Stately antique movement of the serious 
passages in Rabelais. It may be added 
that he is best when, as in the treatise 
“On Education,” he is least controver- 
sial. His polemic tracts have all the faults 
common to the polemic habit of the time, 
and some of theirown. The sarcasm is 
to a modern reader almost as flat as the 
puns of Satan in “ Paradise Lost.”” These 
last, indeed, may be capable of historical 
if not artistic excuse; for all we know of 
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the early history of jesting tends to show 
that a truly primeval joke, if we could re- 
cover it, would be a very bad one. But 
that, I fear, was not Milton’s view. 

The truth is that Milton’s prose is the 
prose not only of a seventeenth-century 
scholar but a a poet, and was often on 
the point of breaking out into poetry. 
Milton was not unconscious of this, and 
at least once, in the panegyric of zeal 
which occurs in the “ Apology for ‘ Smec- 
tymnuus,’ ” introduces an ornate passage 
with a kind of excuse. The figure of Zeal 
casting down worldly prelates under his 
chariot wheels is great, but it is not ex- 
actly prose. How much more largely and 
fitly does Milton handle the very same 
images: in verse, when Messiah in his 
glory drives down upon the rebel angels! 
As English citizens we need not regret 
that Milton was a publicist ; but we must 
admit, as students of English letters, that 
his instrument was wholly congenial to 
him only when he wrought in verse, the 
verse which he himself brought to a novel 
and unique perfection. 

Milton’s greatest and maturest works 
have been too long established as English 
classics to need much further discussion. 
It is, perhaps, more useful to call attention 
to good criticism already in danger of 
being forgotten than to add anything 
fresh. Landor’s dialogue between Southe 
and himself, the best commentary on Mil- 
ton’s poetical workmanship yet produced, 
appears to be little known, if one may 
judge from the singular omission of Lan- 
dor’s name in the bibliography annexed to 
Mr. Garnett’s volume. Mr. Seeley’s ex- 
position of Milton’s artistic difficulties 
and merits (in his “ Lectures and Essays,” 
1870) is probably unknown to many read- 
ers of a younger generation who would 
gladly profit by it. These difficulties can- 
not well be overrated. Milton as a Puri- 
tan was to a great extent cut off from the 
traditions of Catholic art. On the other 
hand, as an English gentleman and scholar 
of the Christian Renaissance, he was not 
free to make the most of the Puritan re- 
version to the old Hebrew ideal. He was 
driven to a sort of compromising mythol- 
ogy, still further complicated by the treat- 
ment of it after Homeric or Virgilian 
patterns. Still worse is the dramatic 
weakness or contradiction arising from 
the nature of the subject. Itis only by 
forgetting the omnipotence that one can 
follow with any interest the actions of an 
omnipotent ruler who is always limiting 
the exercise of his power for apparently 
capricious reasons, and to the advantage 
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of no one but the poet, who thereby ac- 
quires a story to tell. Satan, being a 
person of human passions and finite 
though superhuman powers, commands 
the real interest. As William Blake said, 
Milton, being a true poet, was on the side 
of the devil without knowing it. Yet Mil- 
ton triumphed over all these obstacles, 
and “Paradise Lost” remains not only 
unsurpassed but unapproached. 

The grandeur of Milton’s achievement 
in the art of versification is best shown, 
perhaps, by the total failure of English 
poets to produce blank verse of any real 
distinction for more than a century after 
his death. Dr. Johnson had a great deal 
of excuse for thinking the enterprise 
hopeless. As to blank verse being easier 
than rhyme, as Dr. Johnson imagined it 
to be, it may be so far true that it is easier 
to write blank verse that will scan and is 
not positively displeasing to the ear than 
to write fairly good rhyme. But very 
many poets have written good rhymed 
verse, and very few, even since the revival 
of English poetry in the present century, 
have written blank verse that is more 
than passable. 

Milton’s magnificent handling of proper 
names, which we find fully developed in 
“ Paradise Lost,” is hard to illustrate on 
asmall scale. Like Virgil’s, it has to be 
felt in continuous reading. There is one 
special passage of this kind in the vision 
shown by Michael to Adam in the eleventh 
book, where classical and barbaric, famil- 
iar and strange terms are mingled with 
wonderful effect, as Adam’s eye is directed 
to all seats of empire in turn : — 


From the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 
And Samarcand by-Oxus, Temir’s throne, 
To Paquin of Sinzan kings; and thence 
To Agra and Lahor of Great Mogul 
Down to the golden Chersonese. 


By the time we have come to 


The less maritime kings, 
Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 


we are captive to the charm of sound, and 
take no thought of asking where Milton 
made spoil of those sonorous exotics. 
There is more than coincidence or mere 
imitation in the analogy of such lines to 
Virgil’s cunning introduction of Greek- 
sounding names in such a list as: — 


Phasimque Lycumque 
Et caput unde altus primum se erumpit 
Enipeus, 
Unde pater Tiberinus et unde Aniena fluenta 
Saxosusque sonans Hypanis Mysusque Cai- 
cus, 
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or the boldly Greek cadence of : — 
Atque Getz atque Hebrus et Actias Orithyia. 


The description of the Parthian empire 
in the third book of “ Paradise Regained ” 
shows no falling off in this kind of power, 
though “Paradise Regained” is com- 
monly supposed to be almost bare of or- 
— It is anobly sustained vision 
of :— 

Susa by Choaspes’ amber stream, 

The drink of none but kings, 


and of the mail-clad Parthians issuing 
from :— 


Ctesiphon, the flower of all provinces, 
From Arachosia, from Candaor east, 
And Margiana, to the Hyrcanian cliffs 
Of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales. 


It is curious for the modern Englishman 
to think how much nearer many of Mil- 
ton’s names, to him semi-fabulous, have 
come to our daily knowledge and concerns. 
The cliffs of Caucasus are explored by 
English mountaineers, and Agra and La- 
hore are no longer even under a puppet 
Great Mogul. 

For a sustained level of poetry, giving 
pleasure by its pure intrinsic dignity, with- 
out any help of rhetorical or dramatic 
movement, the passage last cited is per- 
haps unequalled even in “ Paradise Lost.” 
Of “Paradise Regained” as a whole it 
may be said, too, that the theme being 
once given, Milton’s achievement of treat- 
ing it with dignity and simplicity cannot 
be too highly rated. The only modern 
poems that I can think of as comparable 
to “‘ Paradise Regained ” in this point are 
some pieces in Victor Hugo’s “ Légende 
des Siécles,” and in that case the effort 
is far less sustained, and Hugo uses the 
license of episode to break off with an 
epigrammatic turn rather than work out a 
conclusion. The conclave of the Phari- 
sees after the raising of Lazarus is strong, 
direct, and simple : — 

Sachant que Christ avait ressuscité cet homme, 
Et que tous avaient vu ce sépulcre s’ouvrir, 
Ils dirent : I] est temps de le faire mourir. 


But the Miltonic weight and completeness 
are not there. However, “ Paradise Re- 
gained” and “Samson Agonistes” will 
always be a kind of reserve for scholars, 
and scholars will mostly be content to 
think, without over-curious comparisons, 
that if these be Milton’s failures they are 
more splendid than any of the successes 
of English poetry for a hundred years 
after. 

If we were to discuss the influence of 
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Milton in the English poetry of the nine- 
teenth century, we should have to analyze 
large portions of the works of recent and 
living English poets. Wordsworth’s blank 
verse, when it is truly verse, is at times 
almost an echo of Milton; and Lord Ten- 
nyson, far too exquisite an artist to be 
ever a mere imitator, has in his perfection 
of form been a true follower of Milton’s 
spirit. Neither has Milton’s prose been 
fruitless in the latter days; for something 
of its majestic reverberations may be 
heard in Landor, a master of English 
prose if ever there was one, from whom 
Milton received most loyal and yet un- 
constrained homage. Johnson’s rooted 
loyalty to letters had constrained him, too, 
to do homage; the last paragraph of his 
life of Milton redeems all the rest, effac- 
ing mistakes and prejudices in the fellow- 
feeling of a true scholar. He must be an 
exceedingly bold or an exceedingly fastid- 
ious Englishman who does not worship 
where Johnson and Landor have alike 
bowed the knee. 

, FREDERICK POLLOCK. 





From Temple Bar. 
A BACHELOR’S LOVE. 


CHAPTER I. 


I KNow I am a plain and somewhat 
prosaic man, and that these two adjectives 
could have been given me even at the time 
I am going to speak about. It is of no 
consequence now, but then I felt con- 
scious that I was fast acquiring the name 
of “a bachelor,” spoken a littie scornfully 
by the young, and what made it worse was 
that I knew there was nothing about me 
which could attract a romantic young lady, 
and that I was too shy to make the first 
advances, 

I was, and had always been since my 
years of discretion, a business man. My 
parents had died when I was just begin- 
ning that uneventful career, so that I had 
early inherited a country house, or per- 
haps I ought to say a villa residence at 
Longford, half an hour from London by 
train, It was rather an old-fashioned 
place and it had belonged to my father and 
to his father before that. My grandfather 
had named it the Lea, believing that it 
would always be a rural spot, though to 
be sure even in his day the Laurels stood 
in its own grounds opposite to him, but 
otherwise Longford had then very few 
houses in it and he would now certainly 
not recognize the spot were he to rise 
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from his grave and walk through this 
place. 

It was my grandfather who had first 
made the firm of “Grant and Rust” one 
of importance. We were enriched by 
some happy speculations in wool, in fact 
the woolsack had been a comfortable rest- 
ing-place for the Grants ever since, and to 
the woolsack I stuck. 

I knew very little of my grandfather, or 
of my father, except from traditions in the 
Rust family. "My father had sent me to 
school and had given me a liberal educa- 
tion and then bade me follow his footsteps. 
He was a shy, silent man and I was a little 
afraid of him; my mother I could hardly 
remember, in fact I had had little to draw 
me out, and the consequence was that I 
was a steady, plodding youth, earning 
golden opinions from the elder Rust part- 
ner, till in time I grew into a plodding 
business man, whom the clerks looked 
upon with respect, and Frank Rust, a 
good-for-nothing young man, with fear. 

I felt I was not interesting to ladies, and 
that made me still more quiet and re- 
strained in their company ; I tried to avoid 
the “price of wool” and generally went 
no farther than the state of the weather. 
I once overheard a young lady say to her 
friend, — 

“Mr. Anthony Grant is a confirmed 
bachelor I am sure, and he ¢s so difficult 
to get on with.” 

Strange to say I resented this remark, 
though at the same time I acknowledged 
the justice of it, and from that day I began 
looking about for a wife. I was in love 
with no one, but surely there must be 
many a woman who would be proud to be 
Mrs. Grant, mistress of the Lea and of a 
fair fortune. I did not think I should 
make a bad husband, and then too I should 
get my servants looked after and the 
house would be less dull when I came 
home at night. 

That was one side of the picture, but 
there was also the other to be studied. 
My liberty was dear to me; my armchair, 
my books and papers, my daily evening 
walk down the grove (the grove was a long 
shrubbery bordering a private road which 
separated the Lea from the Laurels), 
which walk I always took after my six 
o’clock dinner, summer and winter alike; 
dark or light, wet or fine I paced the shrub- 
bery several times and invariably leant 
over the wicket gate and gazed across the 
road towards the Laurels, wondering how 
the “ poor lady ” was getting on, for so I 
always called and thought of Mrs. Jeffries, 
the owner of the Laurels, who had for 
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years lived there her sad life of retire- 
ment. She was a harmless lunatic, never 
went out, but had nurses to look after her. 
Very, very occasionally a fly drove up her 
shrubbery, and I knew that one of her 
distant relations had come to see if she 
were not nearer her death and he nearer 
his inheritance; up till now the relation 
had always had to drive away again, much 
to my secret satisfaction as I gazed across 
from my wicket gate. Notthat I knew or 
cared much about Mrs. Jeffries, but she 
was part of my life, having lived opposite 
to me as long as I could remember. 

Would the future Mrs. Grant allow me 
to continue my small eccentricities? They 
were harmless, but suppose she did ob- 
ject, such is the force of habit, I felt I 
could not give them up. 

I hesitated a long time, but some other 
rather disparaging remark decided me. 
Yes, I too would woo and wed; the Lea 
should have a mistress, but whom should 
it be? 

I must own I was in a difficulty, and so 
I turned to a woman for help, this woman 
being no other than the late Rust’s wife, 
now his sorrowing widow and mother of 
the wild young man. 

At first she was not encouraging. 

“ You don’t mean to say so, Mr. Grant! 
Well! I should never have expected it of 
you. Are you sure you mean it? But 
if you are bent upon it my advice to you, 
Mr. Grant, is marry a good managing 
woman who will do for you; of course 
you won’t go through the farce of falling 
in love?” 

By the above conversation it will be 
seen that Mrs. Rust was a plain, outspoken 
lady, and as I have got a great objection 
to humbug in any shape I ought to have 
appreciated her naivete — but in fact, 
though I said nothing, I rather resented 
it. However, having asked advice I meant 
to follow it, and I may as well put it down 
shortly that Mrs. Rust soon found “the 
very woman for you, Mr. Grant,” and that 
I meekly acquiesced. 

This was Mrs. Rust’s description of the 
lady who was to be my future wife: — 

** Margaret Merton is of good family but 
as poor as a mouse, and as proud as a pea- 
cock. She’s rather handsome and has 
had an unfortunate love affair — it came 
to nothing for want of money, and now 
she’s rather tired of being only a poor 
lady. Too proud to beg and ashamed to 
work! Yes, Mr. Grant, she will really 
look quite the mistress of the Lea, and 
neither of you will expect much courtship. 
Her friends say she has a temper, but 
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everybody worth anything has a temper. 
Now, Anthony Grant, you see I have dealt 
fairly with you and hidden nothing from 
rou.” 

’ When I met Margaret Merton I saw 
Mrs. Rust had in no way taken me in. I 
will not detail our courtship, as it was 
decidedly dull. Margaret Merton did not 
pretend to love me when she agreed to be 
my wife, but she was glad to have done 
with poverty, though too proud even to 
own this. She took no interest in my 
house, and from what Mrs. Rust called 
“maidenly modesty,” which, however, 
looked uncommonly like pride, Miss Mer- 
ton would not hear of coming to see the 
Lea before our wedding should take place 
on the first of September. 

The month of August this year opened 
with great heat; every one in town talked 
of the heat and appeared to consider that 
engrossing subject sufficient food for con- 
versation. It has not been much my habit 
to complain of the weather, except to 
young ladies, my father having discounte- 
nanced such ordinary commonplace, so I 
was driven to say little, which silence 
suited me. Besides, I had a good deal to 
do at the Lea to get ready for the new 
mistress. Margaret should have nothing 
to reproach me with, as far as money was 
concerned. Will it be believed that now 
everything was settled to our mutual sat- 
isfaction, I felt a little injured that I was 
going to marry a woman who did not love 
me? Yet I had noright to be injured ; on 
the contrary, I had taken not the least 
trouble to win Miss Merton’s affection 
and she had shown no wish to win mine; 
as Mrs. Rust was delighted to say, “they 
just suit each other, and I never arranged 
a match more to my satisfaction.” 

Well, on this first day of August as I 
took my usual walk down the grove I re- 
viewed the position and decided to make 
the best of it, and to think myself a lucky 
man. 

When I re-entered the house I could 
not settle down to my armchair and my 
books as usual, but instead I went to have 
a look at the rooms up-stairs. I meant to 
go to the upholsterer the next day, and I 
had better have some ideas of what should 
be done. I had asked Margaret about it, 
but she had merely said, — 

“ Pray let it be as you think best.” 

There was a disused room which had 
been my grandfather’s study, and was full 
of musty books, and odds and ends; this 
chamber I settled should be Margaret’s 
boudoir; I believed she was fond of draw- 
ing and here she could work undisturbed. 
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At present it looked in a dreadful mess, 
but I was sorry for the old things that 
must now be put away in the attics. There 
was a large, old-fashioned bureau in one 
corner which I fancied Margaret would 
think cumbersome. I was trying to settle 
what should be done with it, and balancing 
the pros and cons in its favor when I me- 
chanically turned the key and opened the 
flap which disclosed endless drawers and 
recesses. 

Yes, certainly it was a beautiful piece of 
furniture, and I had lately become aware 
that old furniture was not so much de- 
spised as in the days of my youth. Old- 
fashioned things certainly had come up 
again, because at Mrs. Rust’s last party I 
had seen quite a young lady dressed ex- 
actly like my grandmother’s picture, short 
waist, etc. (I thought I could give a de- 
scription of my grandmother’s garments, 
but I find I can’t.) 

Well then, after all the bureau should 
stay. Miss Merton might like these end- 
less drawers for her pencils and chalks, 
only‘I must empty it—and I began at 
once to do this in a business-like manner. 

I found, as in fact I knew to be the 
case, the drawers mostly filled with old 
letters. The work was long; and only 
when I had cleared the papers into a 
trunk which was to go higher up did I 
notice a secret drawer. It took me some 
time to discover the mystery, and when it 
flew open of its own accord I found the 
drawer contained only a small packet of 
letters written in fine Italian style. It 
was a woman’s writing and the letters 
were addressed to “ Anthony Grant, Esq.” 
Near the letters was a box which I opened 
and smiled to see it contained a small 
ring with a bloodstone set in it. On the 
stone some characters were engraved, but 
I could not make out what they stood 
for. 

It was now late; and as I was a punc- 
tual man, | stuffed the letters into my 
pocket, and with a sudden affection for 
the dead, I slipped the ring on to my little 
finger. It fitted exactly. 

] suppose this action brought back 
Margaret to my mind. I remembered a 
handsome diamond ring I had put on her 
slender hand, and how coldly she had 
said “ Thank you.” Ah, well! what was 
done could not be undone, and I must 
hope for the best. 

Anyhow Margaret would have a pretty 
boudoir and a handsome cabinet for her 
private possessions, so feeling I had done 
a good work I went to bed and slept. 
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CHAPTER Il. 

THE next day I paid my visit to a noted 
upholsterer, even though I sighed as I 
thought of the old things being all put out 
of the way. The head man was very civil, 
but said he was so busy he was afraid he 
could not come for aweek. Lady Ermen- 
trude Fitzgerald was going to be married 
and her future husband was getting every- 
thing new and in the best style. Would I 
like something similar? I had only so 
many rooms. Oh! they could all be done 
up from top to toe in a few days. I 
groaned in spirit, then experienced a de- 
lightful sense of relief at the week’s 
respite, but I pretended I was in a hurry 
and I would call again if I wished him to 
undertake the Lea in the style of Lady 
Ermentrude. 

Another week, another week! I quite 
laughed with glee as I sat down to my 
solitary dinner and gazed at the cumber- 
some sideboard. I felt sure that that man 
would say it was out of all proportion with 
my room and must be put away. 

The heat had certainly been oppressive 
this day. It was stifling, and I felt quite 
delighted when dinner was over to pace 
alone up and down my shady grove. I 
leant over the wicket, and somehow the 
thought of the poor lady was strongly in 
my mind. Had she had a happy or un- 
happy married life? Was it love or hatred 
that had unhinged her mind? 

At the very moment when I was specu- 
lating on this fact, I was surprised to hear 
arustle near a side gate which ended a 
long, shady walk very similar to mine, 
only in a transverse direction ; but I was 
immensely more surprised to see the fig- 
ure of a young lady trip lightly through 
the gate. Ina moment I thought of the 
young lady I had seen at Mrs. Rust’s last 
party, for the style of dress was very sim- 
ilar, old-fashioned and quaint. But how 
can I express the surprise I felt when a 
sweet, girlish voice called out across the 
road, — 

“ Good-evening to you, Mr. Anthony.” 

I raised my hat and for very surprise I 
only murmured, — 

“T—I beg your pardon, I don’t know 
your name.” 

* You don’t know my name! Oh yes, 
you do. Don’t you remember meeting 
me at that party when we were children? 
Dolly — Dorotiny, aunt calls me.” 

“ Did we ?— yes —no—I mean that of 
course I remember you at the party the 
other day, but you must have been very, 
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very young when I wasa boy ; My memory 
for faces is not very good.’ 

“Tam older than I look. Itzs hot and 
this place is dull and quiet. Do come 
and walk down the road and talk to me. 
Iam sure, Mr. Anthony, you can’t imag- 
ine how dull it is at the Laurels.” 

I looked down on my companion with 
surprise and admiration. Never before 
had a woman been so friendly to me. 
Never before had I walked down the road, 
even though it was a private road and 
little used, with a lady! 

I opened the wicket and walked out into 
the road, which was shaded by the over- 
hanging trees of the Laurels and the Lea. 
I was decidedly shy, and I only now and 
then gave a side glance at Miss Dorothy 
—what? Oh, Jeffries, of course. Mrs. 
Rust and her family were away in Scot- 
land. When she came back I would ask 
her why she had not told me before this 
pretty girl was niece to poor Mrs, Jeffries. 

Miss Jeffries was decidedly lively, and 
chatted prettily about all sorts of things, 
chiefly about her home and her father, 
and all her brothers and sisters. 

“We are very poor, you know, Mr. 
Anthony, but then we are very happy; 
but my father is somewhat stern, and 
though he is a poor clergyman, he expects 
us to appear as well dressed as our neigh- 
bors, because we are of good family. I 
do dislike making my gowns ; how fortu- 
nate you men are not able to sew.” 

I looked at Miss Dorothy’s plain, scanty 
white gown and remarked, in order to 
comfort her, — 

“It is fortunate you adopt this — this 
new, I mean old style; it must be easier 
to make.” 

“Qh, Mr. Anthony, don’t say old/ 
Why, I tried to get the very newest style, 
and if you say it is easy to make, I wish 
you would try. I thought I should see 
you here, and that you might like it. My 
tather fancies young Lord —— No, I 
won’t tell you his name —I shall say Lord 
Harry —will admire me; but I do hate 
him, and that is why I pretended I must 
come and see my Aunt Amelia, though it 
issodull. There, I must only stay half an 
hour; look at your watch. Is it nearly 
time ?” 

I did so, and at this instant the church 
clock struck slowly. ‘ 

“Just eight o’clock,” I said, and my 
companion gave a little exclamation, then 
in a laughing, half mocking way made me 
a delightful, demure curtsey, tripped 
across the road, and before I could follow 
her quick movement, she was gone. I 
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did not even hear the gate click, nor see 
the flutter of her white dress, only I stood 
by my own gate wondering at what had 
taken place, and pitying my late compan- 
ion for being forced to keep such strict 
time with the mad lady. 

At last I put the thought of Dorothy 
Jeffries away from me, she was nothing to 
me even though she was certainly the 
most charming young woman I had seen 
for along time. I even tried to recollect 
her features, but failed; however, I con- 
soled myself by saying, — 

“Perhaps I shall see her to morrow, 
who knows? No wonder she wants a 
breath of fresh air, if she is much shut in 
at the Laurels.” 

The next evening at seven o’clock I was 
again pacing the grove, and had just 
reached the wicket when I heard the 
same sweet, merry voice and saw a flutter 
of white, old-fashioned, scanty skirts oppo- 
site to me. 

“Mr. Anthony, Iam glad to see you! 
Can you give me a little of your atten- 
tion? I am in such trouble. What do 
you think?” 

“ Pray tell me if I can be of any use to 
you ; I shall be delighted.” 

“* My father writes me word,” she began 
in a demure, old-fashioned way, “that 
Lord Harry Sp no, I won’t say his 
name, has made me an offer-——you know 
what I mean, Mr. Anthony—and my 
father says I am to marry him; but I will 
not—indeed I cannot! I shall never 
wed except it be a man I can esteem.” 

I immediately felt burning indignation 
against that unnatural father— but how 
was I to offer sympathy? Still I tried to 
do so, and I wondered at myself and at 
the unusual eloquence I developed. In- 
deed I suddenly remembered that Marga- 
ret could never have believed me to be the 
man she knew could she have heard me at 
this moment. 

“Thank you, Mr. Anthony; then you 
think I am right?” said Dorothy Jeffries 
demurely. “I thought you would — that 
helped me to write and sav I would have 
none of Lord Harry. Would it not be 
dreadful being married to a person one 
did not love? I could not bear it.” 

My heart smote me and I felt dreadfully 
deceitful when I answered, — 

“Yes, indeed, it would be martyrdom 
to —a nature like yours, I fancy, Miss 

? 





* Please call me, Dorothy— you did 
when we were children—or Dolly. I 
hate being a young miss. I am glad you 


agree with me; I dare say aunt will take 
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my side, too, when I tell her; anyhow I 
shall stay herea little while longer. You 
do not mind my telling you this, do you, 
Mr. Anthony? You see I can only get 
out for this short time as my aunt is a 
very particular gentlewoman.” 

“She is a great invalid, I know,” I ven- 
tured to say. 

Miss Dorothy shrugged her shoulders ; 
I tried to look at her face, but it was 
shaded by a large bonnet, and only now 
and then did she turn it towards me. I 
was becoming deeply interested in my 
new neighbor; never before had I met 
such childlike freedom and trustfulness, 
coupled with a dash of naive daring that 
was most charming. But punctually at 
eight o’clock Miss Dorothy stopped short 
in the middle of the road, made her little 
curtsey, and fled. To-night I had a mad 
impulse to follow her, at least up to the 
gloomy door of the Laurels; but happily 
the wish was stifled at its birth. No 
stranger had ever been known to enter 
the grounds of the house, because of a 
report that Miss Jeffries might often be 
found wandering in her garden with her 
keeper, and would probably have a fit if 
she caught sight of a strange face. 

I re-entered my own domain this even- 
ing even more astonished than the even- 
ing before, feeling, moreover, that I had 
been a humbug. I had told that innocent 
girl that it was absolutely wrong to marry 
without love, and yet I was pledged to do 
this very thing. paced the grove much 
longer than usual this August evening, 
and the only result of my cogitation was 
that I re-entered my house in a bad tem- 
per. It was the day upon which I usually 
wrote to Margaret Merton, but though I 
took up my pen and began with my usual 
formula, “My dear Margaret, I hope that 
since I had the pleasure of hearing from 
you ”—I could go no farther; the word 
pleasure brought back only Miss Doro- 
thy’s laugh and her silvery call of “ Mr. 
Anthony ” to my mind. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE next day I was in the same state 
of feverish uncertainty. I collected some 
business papers I required in London, and 
found one of them missing. It was so 
unlike me to lose anything that I inadver- 
tently exclaimed to myself, ‘One might 
almost fancy I was in love;” and then I 
remembered I ought to be, and that Mar- 
garet should be the cause of any forgetful- 
ness that might appear. 

But Margaret was not the cause. 

I thrust my hands into a thin overcoat 
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pocket and drew out something; it was 
merely my grandfather’s old yellow let- 
ters. I put them away in a drawer — any 
day would do for their perusal. Glancing 
down, I noticed on my finger the ring 
with its fine bloodstone and queer charac- 
ters engraved on it. What would my old 
grandfather say to me now could he see 
into my mind? Horrible thought ! would 
he call mea fool? But why? Was not 
Margaret Merton a very suitable lady of a 
house? 

He had married a rich heiress; but 
perhaps in his day heiresses were more 
plentiful, and then his kindly forethought 
and his sagacious business habits had 
saved me from the necessity of heiress 
hunting. Yes, true, but then I might and 
ought to be satisfied with my free choice, 
and not feel that terrible depression which 
had seized me since—well, I might as 
well own it —since I had seen that young, 
fresh, innocent Dorothy Jeffries ! 

“ Nonsense, impossible,” I muttered 
several times; “but it’s very easy to 
make it impossible. I won’t go down the 
grove this evening.” 

Feeling extremely virtuous, I started 
for London, and applied myself te my 
work, I put away the thought of Doro- 
thy, in spite of her oftentimes fluttering 
before my mind’s eye. The idea of Mar- 
garet was much easier to dismiss, but 
some evil fiend revenged himself upon 
me, for no sooner was I on my way home 
than the little witch seemed to be calling 
me, * Mr. Anthony, Mr. Anthony!” 

Never mind, I was my own master; I 
would not go down the grove that even- 
ing, and with this firm resolve I sat down 
to my dinner; but when it was over— 
will any one believe it of me, plain An- 
thony Grant?—I went round the front 
garden, then drew near to the back walks 
and seeing the entrance of the grove, I 
went—yes, right on to the wicket and 
looked over it. 

I saw that instead of coming towards me 
as usual Dorothy’s white dress fluttered 
down the road as if she were deepin med- 
itation. She apparently did not see me, 
and I waited a few minutes, then, man’s 
resolutions being often weak, I called 
softly, — 

“ Miss Dorothy.” 

Like some wreath of white mist Miss 
Dorothy turned and approached the 
wicket. 

“Were you not coming to speak to 
me?” I asked. 

“Tam very unhappy, Mr. Anthony. I 
have had another letter from my father, 
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and lack-a-day,”— here she wrung her 
hands with a pathetic action,— “he says 
I must marry Lord Harry; but you said 
it was not right, and I know it is not. Oh 
dear, oh dear!” 

What was I to do? What could I do? 
The thought of Margaret was before me. 
I longed to take this poor child in my 
arms and tell her she must not be un- 
happy; but then 

I said nothing for a few moments, and I 
could still see how she wrung her hands 
and averted her face. My resolutions 
melted like snow in the sun. I dared not 
yet say all that was in my mind, but I 
took a tremendous step. 

“Miss Dorothy, please don’t distress 
yourself like this. I can’t bear to see it; 
indeed I can’t. You shall not marry this 
Lord Harry, whoever he may be. I swear 
you shall not.” 

The sobbing left off, the hands ceased 
their pathetic motion, and Miss Dorothy’s 
joyous laugh once more was heard. 

“Thank you, Mr. Anthony; I knew 
you would make it all right. You have 
always been kind to me. You will not 
repent helping me, will you?” 

* Repent, no, never. I had quite a new 
feeling directly I saw you, Miss Dorothy, 
and if —if you don’t think me too old and 
stupid, I’ll throw all other considerations 
to the wind; and——” 

Then the church clock chimed. 

“Tis eight o’clock, Mr. Anthony,” said 
Dorothy ; “my aunt will wonder where I 
am ; good-night, and you promise you will 
not change your mind?” 

What a sweet, clear, coaxing voice she 
had; could I refuse? Could I think of 
Margaret? I knew I was wrong, but I 
said again, — 

“*Miss Dorothy, I swear you shall not 
marry Lord Harry; and it only depends 
upon you to make me the happiest man in 
the world.” 

Another laugh, a fainter one. 

“You promise?” and then like some 
sweet vision Dorothy was gone. I fan- 
cied I heard her laugh and her words up 
the avenue, but the distance made the 
words and the laugh sound almost like a 
sob. 

Ay, Dorothy might go home laughing, 
hut as I turned up the grove I was a wiser 
and a sadder man. What had I done? 

In spite of the wisdom my years have 
conferred on me I donot pretend to more 
courage than my fellow-men, and the posi- 
tion I was in was eminently distasteful to 
me. I shrank, even in imagination, from 
Mrs. Rust’s reproaches. I writhed over 
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the idea of the hard names Margaret would 
fasten upon me, What was I to do? 

Every man has one way out of the diffi- 
culty of deciding what he shall do —he 
can at least do nothing—and this was 
what I now fell back upon. I would wait. 
Something would turn up. Margaret her- 
self might find out her mistake and resign 
the honor of being mistress of the Lea. 
More impossible things had happened in 
this life; why not then to me? Yes, I 
would wait. ’ 

But then when I thought of Dorothy, 
even that subject was full of difficulty. 
How could I follow her into that dreadful 
house ; and, if I did, how deal with a mad 
person? Of course I must write to her 
father; but not being Lord Harry, I 
should not be received with openarms. I 
might even be rejected, only—anyhow 
I had promised Dorothy and ¢hat¢ promise 
at least I must keep. 

I repaired to my business the next 
morning with no fresh ideas, except, in- 
deed, that I went to the upholsterer and 
said I should not now require his ser- 
vices. In vain he pleaded that Lady 
Ermentrude’s rooms were finished and he 
would do mine exactly similar if I did not 
reveal the fact. I stood firm, glad to 
think there was one thing at least I could 
be firm over. My rooms should still re- 
main in their old-fashioned condition, for 
that setting best fitted the jewel I was 
wishing to possess, 

As | reached the station on my way 
home, I received a telegram on business 
matters which necessitated my starting 
there and then to Liverpool by the even- 
ing train. What would Dorothy think of 
me? I dared not write for fear of getting 
her into trouble with her aunt. I could 
only telegraph to my housekeeper, telling 
her that if any one asked for me she was 
to say I should be home in a few days at 
the latest, but then I felt sure that bright, 
modest, smiling Dorothy would never 
enter my garden gate; she never had, 
even with me. 

Further, there was Margaret. These 
few days would necessitate settling that 
matter definitely. Was aman ever put in 
such a fix as I now was, especially as I 
could point to no one who was to blame 
for this chain of events except myself? 

I need not enter into my business af- 
fairs; suffice it to say that I managed 
them satisfactorily, and moreover I was 
able to call on an old friend of my father’s, 
a certain Mrs. Mellish, who was the kind- 
est, most hospitable soul in the world, in- 
sisted on my coming to stay with her till 
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my business was over, and treated me as 
if I were still a very little boy, telling me 
what she remembered of me in my baby- 
hood and stories of like nature about my 
father and grandfather. 

One evening she surprised me by sud- 
denly asking where I had procured the 
ring I had on my finger. 

“I do believe, Toney, it is a facsimile 
of one your grandfather wore when that 
unfortunate affair was going on.” 

“It may be the identical one,” I an- 
swered, “for I found it with a packet of 
old letters whicn I mean to peruse some 
day when I have leisure; I saw that some 
of his began, ‘ My Dear Young Lady.’ ” 

“ Well, thatis interesting. I remember 
‘ asking him once —I was a romantic girl 
then, Toney, though I don’t look like that 
now, do I ?— what had become of his ring, 
and how much annoyed he was with me. 
He was a very — well, stern, rather disa- 
greeable man when I knew him, but we 
girls said it was all owing to a love affair. 
You know, Toney, your grandmother was 
an heiress, but what her husband gained 
by her in wealth he lost in love. People 
said it served him right for breaking off 
with his first love.” 

I felt hot all over, especially as the good 
lady added, looking shyly at me, — 

“Ts there any truth, Toney, in the rumor 
that reached me that you were going to be 
married to a beautiful and amiable young 
woman? Mrs. Rust wrote me word of it. 
She said that no one could accuse you of 
marrying for money as the lady had not a 
penny. I’m very glad of it, Toney, very ; 
your grandfather ruined his life by marry- 
ing for money. You can confide in me, 
Toney, as I see you are of different mould 
from Anthony Grant. To be rich was his 
motto, but believe me, Toney, I go with 
you, happiness goes before riches.” 

“Yes, I’m sure of it,” I said, feeling 
dreadfully guilty, for the proud Margaret’s 
face and form rose before my mind’s eye, 
and beside her the sweet countenance and 
quaint figure of Dorothy. 

Mrs. Mellish, seeing I was shy, went on 
to talk of my grandfather’s unhappiness. 
I felt her words conveyed unconscious 
stings, and yet I dared not make a clean 
breast of it — literally dared not! What 
would she think of me if I told her I had 
decided to jilt the beautiful and penniless 
Margaret ? 

At last my business was well ended and 
I could bid good-bye to my kind hostess. 
She had but one request to make me, and 
that one was easily granted. 

“ Toney, you would do me a kindness if 
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you would lend me your little ring for 
to-day, I will send it back to you by post 
this evening, and you will get it to-morrow 
morning. It is avery old quaint pattern 
— do you see the double love-knot round 
the bloodstone? I have a clever working 
jeweller here who would copy it for me if 
he just saw it.” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Mellish,” I said, smiling, 
“you would do me a great favor if you 
would accept it. I attach no value to it 
whatever except for its quaintness. I like 
old things.” I was thinking of the furni- 
ture I had rescued from the upholsterer. 

“Nothing would induce me, Toney, 
nothing. You should always keep things 
that belonged to your forefathers. It is 
disrespectful to the dead to attach no 
value to their possessions. No, you shall 
have it back to-morrow, and I will register 
it.” 

All the way home I was wondering what 
Dorothy would think of my absence ; why 
had I not braved the mad aunt, and writ- 
ten? Anyhow this very evening she 
should know that come what might I 
would marry no one but her—even if I 
must pa deuty for my fickleness. But 
no, not fickleness, for I had never loved 
Margaret, nor she me. 

How different coming home was now 
that I had something to look forward to, 
how eagerly I descended at my own sta- 
tion and took a fly home; everything 
looked the same as usual, my housekeeper 
as demure as ever, only showing the least 
shade of surprise when I enquired if any 
one had been to ask about me. 

“ Only one little boy, sir, who brought a 
note, but hearing you were not at home 
took it away ; he gave no name.” 

“ You told him I was coming back in a 
few days, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir. Here are some letters that 
came this morning for you.” 

I ran my eyes over them, alas, all well- 
known handwritings — Margaret’s bold 
characters among the number. I put them 
on one side, for I did not care to open 
them till I had seen Dorothy. 

I hurried over my dinner and took pains 
with my personal appearance before I 
stepped down my grove; if my house- 
keeper had told that boy — for of course it 
was Dorothy’s messenger—that I was 
coming back this evening I knew she 
would come out. What a great many 
things we should have to say to each other. 
Would her father have left off persecuting 
her to marry a stupid lord? At all events 
this evening should decide everything and 
there must be no more secrecy. 
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Alas! I walked up and down the grove 
very impatiently, I leant over the wicket, 
straining my ears to hear the light sound 
of Dorothy’s feet, and peered through the 
opposite shrubs in order to catch the first 
shimmer of her white dress. In vain, 
minutes seemed hours, the half hour an 
age, then when eight o’clock struck I was 
in as wretched a condition as itis possibie 
for a man to be. Still I paced that quiet 
road, waiting and knowing I was waiting 
in vain, for never had Dorothy stayed after 
the clock struck eight, and when at last 
I could bear the tension no longer I went 
in, and sat down to write a letter to my 
darling. If I dared not intrude into the 
precincts of the Laurels, at all events the 
postman should do so, and should carry 
as true a love-letter as a man ever wrote. 
If it was my first, and I am glad to own it, 
it was not for that less tender, less respect- 
ful, even if the words of love were suchas 
I never should have expected myself to 
write. I told her that I loved her in no 
measured terms, and that if she would 
meet me the next day as usual I would 
tell her so again, and Well, let a 
true lover guess the rest. 

I went all the way to the station to post 
it myself, and then came home partly com- 
forted till——— Good heavens, I had to 
open Margaret’s note! 

Yes, it was cold, colder than ever, I 
thought; the studied sentences froze my 
blood, literally after writing that other 
letter I could not answer Margaret’s. To- 
morrow, or at the latest the next day, I 
must, must write the final letter which 
should disgrace me in the eyes of the 
world and of the Rust family — but to- 
night, no. 

The morning post brought a delightful 
letter from Mrs. Mellish, who enclosed 
the ring as promised; she thanked me 
down one page and told me all that the 
jeweller had said down the other. “The 
quaintest, the prettiest, the most original, 
the most unique ring he had ever seen,” 
etc. My grandfather’s ring at once be- 
came more valuable in my eyes and I 
slipped it on to my finger with a degree 
of pleasure I had not experienced before. 
Poor Anthony Grant, he had married for 
money versus love, but that looked better 
in the eyes of the world than what I was 
going to do—marry for love versus 
honor ! 

I must own that business that day ap- 
peared intolerable. I said it was the heat, 
but I knew in my heart it was nothing of 
the kind. I grumbled about that idiotic 
idle young Rust who was fooling away his 
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time up in Scotland, fancying I was onl 
good enough to carry on business, Well, 
some day I should teach him differently ; 
when Dorothy and I went off for a lon 
holiday he would find out that he fe 
not air his fine manners and his money 
among the Scotch holiday folk quite so 
easily. 

My dinner that evening was a sham, 
even as I was myself as regarded Marga- 
ret, for as I strolled out, trying to look as 
usual for fear any servants should see me 
go down the grove, I felt that I must write 
to her and that I was a miserable coward 
for putting it off. 

How exquisite everything was this even- 
ing! There was just a gentle rustle among 
the trees, a buzzing of late returning bees, - 
a scent of gorse from a bit of common a 
short way off, a quivering of the heated 
atmosphere, a joy everywhere not to be 
described. I leaned over the gate with a 
new feeling of love towards nature which 
had grown out of that otherlove. Nothing 
in future would be indifferent to me, noth- 
ing unworthy of notice or pity or affection, 
for Dorothy’s sake. 

I trembled, yes, I, Anthony Grant, 
trembled as I waited there and when at 
last I did catch the first flutter of white 
through the trees I would not move so 
that I might lose nothing of that figure; 
but somehow so quickand agile was her 
coming that I could not remember seeing 
her approach before she was by my side 
on the sandy road, and I felt all at once 
so overcome with shyness and bewilder- 
ment that I could do nothing but say, — 

* Dorothy, my darling, did you get my 
letter? Tell me, do you agree, do you 
understand ?” 

How can I express my surprise when, 
instead of the merry, pealing laughter, I 
heard a little sob and saw her face turned 
away from me. 

“Mr. Anthony, is — is — it — true?” 

My heart gave a bound. 

“ What true — my letter? Every word. 
Dorothy, I love you, I love you with all 
my heart.” 

“No, no, that other thing. They say 
you are to marry some one else. You do 
not really love me, or you could not, no, 
no, you could not do it. I thought you 
really meantit. WhatshallIl do?” Again 
she wrung her hands in sucha pathetic, 
heart-rending manner that I was overcome 
with sorrow. Of course Dorothy had 
heard about Margaret, and it was all my 
fault for not having written. 

“* My darling, listen,” I said earnestly, 
“it was true, but it was only before I 
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knew you, and since then —well, I will 
write this very night — indeed I will.” 

“T thought, Mr. Anthony, you really 
Icved me, no oné but me,” she moaned 
on, “ but now I see itis not true. What 
shall I do?” 

“ For God’s sake, Dorothy, believe me, 
I love none but you; the other —well I 
was wrong, but how could I tell till I saw 
you?” Why did she wring her hands so 
pitifully, what could I say? 

“ Listen, Dorothy; will you let me go 
to your aunt to-morrow, or to your father, 
and tell them everything? I don’t want a 
penny from any of them; you and I can 
live happily together on my money.” 

“You said that before, Mr. Anthony; I 
thought you meant it, and now — that 
other one, you will love her; and I o 

“ Dorothy, I swear to you that I shall 
never marry any one but you,” I said, 
growing desperate. ‘ Will that satisfy 
you? Tell me I may write to your father. 
Look up once more and smile as you did 
the first time I saw you.” 

It was some time before the heaving 
sobs grew less, but at last she paused, 
looked my way and smiled such a heav- 
enly smile that.I was startled. I had fan- 
cied before she was all witchery and fun. 

“ And you will never, never cry again; 
o— wring your hands like that?” I 
said. 

A bright, clear laugh, then. 

“* No, never, unless — oh, Mr. Anthony, 
I hated that other one—and now I can 
hardly believe you — but. I will try. You 
cannot really forget what you wrote, can 
you? I shall keep that letter always.” 

“And you shall never find me false,” I 
answered earnestly. Yes, now I could 
face the world and Mrs. Rust, everybody 
for Dorothy’s sake. We walked up and 
down in almost silent happiness, but I 
knew the time was passing, so at last I 
said, — 

“Will you do me one favor, darling? 
Stay a few minutes after eight. I hate 
the very sound of that church clock.” 

Dorothy laughed as she answered, — 

‘** How wrong of you to suggest such a 
thing, Mr. Anthony; what would aunt 
say? No— but” —then a sadness came 
into her voice — “are you sure about the 
other one?” 

“Sure, quite sure, thank heaven! Dor- 
othy, you have saved me from that, from 
a miserable, loveless marriage. I shall 
not go to bed to-night before I have writ- 
ten and sent that letter.” 

Dorothy heaved a little sigh of relief, 
then she half turned her pretty face 
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towards me just as she had done the first 
day. I have never seen another face with 
such a look on it, yet so full of love and 
tenderness, and shyness too. 

“God bless you, Mr. Anthony — you 
won’t ever forget me—nor love — the 
other.” 

Even as she was saying these words, 
she began walking across to the shrub- 
bery wicket; she just kissed her hand 
and then tripped away. I never heard 
the gate behind her, but I stayed to catch 
the last flutter of her dress, and then I 
too turned home — happy, though I en- 
tered my house having the disagreeable 
task before me of writing to Margaret 
Merton for the last time. 

I did so now without hesitation. I hope 
my letter was honest and straightforward, 
and that I made all proper apology. I 
gave no reason; how could I? Would 
she guess it? Before doing it up I paused 
and reconsidered the whole subject, with- 
out, however, wishing to change a word; 
then I thought I would post it myself to 
make all sure; I would seal it too, and I 
looked for my grandfather’s ring to do it 
with -— behold, it was not on my finger! 
I looked about the room, but in vain. I 
even ran down the grove, but the darkness 
was gathering, and I could see nothing. 
Well, it did not matter, it was only since 
yesterday that I had prized it, and as the 
mystic letters on it might mean affection, 
it was as well I had not hastily sealed my 
letter with it. Ten minutes after the let- 
ter was in the post. 

That night I went to bed with a lighter 
heart than I had had ever since I had 
asked Margaret Merton to be my wife. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next bright August day is as 
clearly defined in my memory as if it were 
yesterday. No wonder, it was a very im- 
portant day for me, full of trouble and 
strange things. Ay, no wonder that as I 
sit here and describe it I am half inclined 
to leave off writing as I say to myself, 
* Will any one believe me?” 

At my office I found a note, which I 
opened as if it had been some order for 
bags of wool. I knew only too well it was 
from Mrs. Rust. 


* DEAR MR. GRANT, — 
“ I expect you at one o’clock. 
“ Yours, 
“ ARABELLA RUST.” 


It was the first business-like letter the 
widow had ever written; only a very se- 
vere shock could have produced this 
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effect. I tried to brace myself up for the 
coming conflict. That meeting I do not 
intend to describe minutely ; it was pain- 
ful, extremely painful for me. I have an 
idea that Mrs. Rust enjoyed telling me 
that I had ruined Margaret Merton for 
life, that I was a base deceiver—a man 
whom all women would spurn in future — 
a man who gained the deep affection of 
helpless girls and then cut them adrift. I 
tried to show her that I was deeply 
grieved, and that I was prepared to com- 
pensate Miss Merton as best she thought 
fit. She calmed herself a little at this 
moment, and said she, as dear Margaret’s 
friend, must arrange that, whereupon I 
gave her carte blanche to treat with my 
lawyer; but she little knew how deep her 
last shaft sank when she sent it from her 
bow. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Grant, as you give no 
reason for this extraordinary conduct, it is 
some pretty empty face that has taken 
your passing fancy. If I knew her I 
should warn her against you, poor young 
thing! 

I got home early in the afternoon in 
consequence of my flight from London, 
but I was not sorry to make some altera- 
tion on this day. I walked home with 
new delight, the country in the distance 
looked peacefully shimmering in hazy 
blue, and the peace seemed gradually to 
descend upon me, and to speak its mes- 
sage of happiness. The world not realized 
by men in general —that is, the world 
beyond the grave — appeared to present 
itself as something more tangible than 
usual, Surely, in spite of what some men 
said and thought, there was a land of spir- 
its —a land where the mistakes we poor 
men fall into so easily would be recog- 
nized as such, and viewed in their right 
light. Perhaps there in that shadowy 
world, which I verily believe encompasses 
us more than many care to think, my 
grandfather had discovered how little had 
money made his happiness; perhaps — 
why not?—he had there met his “ Dear 
Young Lady,” and those two had forgiven 
and forgotten everything in that spiritual 
union which is greater even on earth to 
those who see aright, than mere union of 
mortal and erring flesh. 

Such were my thoughts as I entered my 
domain by the wicket gate, a thing I had 
never done before. I felt able to wait 
patiently for the solution of those many 
problems ; but also I hoped that Dorothy 
would help me to realize it still more, 
for I had seen a look in her face which 
spoke of higher thoughts and aspirations 
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than is often met in the faces of those so 
young. 

It was no use lingering by the wicket, I 
knew, till the usual time, but as I passed 
up the grove I had an indescribable feel- 
ing that Dorothy was by my side. So 
strong was this sensation that I paused 
several times and looked back. 

How fondly I looked at the garden, 
with its old-fashioned borders, at the 
somewhat overgrown creepers, and even 
at the window blinds faded by the sun- 
light. Nothing was going to be changed, 
nothing altered for the sake of a woman 
whose heart was not touched by love. No 
wonder that in my present mood I should 
think once again of the unfinished packet 
of letters, and that I should go up-stairs 
and fetch it down. 

“‘ Has any one called or asked for me?” 
I said to my housekeeper, who appeared 
slightly flustered at seeing me at such an 
unusual time. 

“ No, sir, no one — but the midday post- 
man brought a letter for you; he said you 
must have made a mistake, I see the Dead 
Letter Office has sent it back.” 

The Dead Letter Office! 
struck a chill into my heart. What could 
it be? Margaret, 1 knew, had received 
my communication. 

I slowly opened the official envelope, 
and then I saw what really filled me with 
consternation. It was, yes, it certainly 
was, my first and only love-letter; those 
fond, passionate words I had sent to Doro- 
thy crowded back to my mind, but worse, 
the idea that the precious letter had been 
opened, read, discussed perhaps, by curi- 
ous persons, filled me with a feeling akin 
to madness. On my envelope (on which 
could still be seen in my clear handwriting 
the address, Miss Dorothy Jeffries, the 
Laurels, Longford) was scrawled innumer- 
able remarks, “ Not known there —try 
Longleigh.” “This was opened by Miss 
Trefry, but she thinks ’tis not meant for 
her” —(this was in a girl’s pinny hand- 
writing). “Insufficient address,” and a 
few more “ Not known here.” 

But after I had a little got over the 
indignation I felt at the idiotcy of postal 
officials I was all at once the prey to 
another misgiving. Dorothy Jeffries not 
known at the Laurels, how could it be 
possible? Was it a trick of that mad 
aunt, or perhaps the father had arrived 
and having opened my letter had scrawled 
the “Not known here.” But stop—— 
Why, Dorothy had told me herself she 
had received my letter. What did it 


The words 


mean, was I going mad, had the worry I 
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had gone through on Margaret 
deprived me of my senses? If I had ever 
written another letter to Dorothy the mis- 
take might be hers, but this one had been 
the only words I had ever addressed to 
her, 

I do not know how long I remained with 
my eyes fixed on that fatal envelope try- 
ing to unravel the mystery, trying to form 
even a probable theory, but none would 
come to me which I would accept. How 
could I reconcile two opposite facts? One 
that the letter was in my hand, and the 
other that Dorothy had owned to having 
received it? 

At last I got up, thrust the letter and 
also the old packet of letters into my 
pocket and went out. The house seemed 
too small for me; I wanted air, I was like 
aman at strife with an invisible enemy, 
not knowing how to combat him, or how 
to defend himself. 

It was only five o’clock in the afternoon, 
the sun was sinking towards the far west 
in a soft, grey bank of clouds, a sad, sub- 
dued look was spreading itself over the 
face of nature; it was not difficult to pre- 
dict rain for to-morrow, every now and 
then a breeze seemed to rise out of silence, 
sweep mournfully down the road and, 
passing through the trees, suddenly be- 
come hushed again into nothingness. 
Perhaps at another time I might not have 
noticed all this, but now it helped to deepen 
my gloomy forebodings and to urge me to 
break the spell of my maddening thoughts. 

Again and again the words rang through 
my ears, “ Not known there.” Dorothy, 
my Dorothy not known at the Laurels, 
when I had seen her many times trip 
backwards and forwards up that shrub- 
bery? How dared any one write those 
words? This thought was folowed by 
yet another, and a hot feeling of indigna- 
tion possessed me when I meditated once 
more on the shame of any eyes but those 
of Dorothy having read my words of affec- 
tion. 

I leant over the wicket and then an idea 
took possession of me, why not face the 
mad woman and her keepers, ay, even 
Dorothy’s father if he were there, and 
boldly ask to see his daughter? She 
would explain, anyhow she would tell me 
how she had lost the letter — how 
Good heavens, yes, I must go, Dorothy 
alone could calm my anguish, must calm 
it, or perhaps I too should lose my reason. 

I looked across the road. Nothing was 
changed, the silence in that sad precinct 
was absolute, the very birds seemed to 
shun the spot and to stay more willingly 
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in the grove, not a dog barked, not even 
the distant sounds of a gardener’s boy 
whistling over his work could be heard. 
I felt a real reluctance to cross the road 
and step into that melancholy place, that 
terra incognita where I had never once 
set foot; but the next moment I blamed 
myself. Dorothy was there, could any 
piace be quite desolate or sad that con- 
tained her? No, surely not. 

I crossed the road, opened the wicket, 
and followed the path that eventually led 
round to the house. It was a small path, 
grass-bordered and bramble-bordered on 
each side; moreover it was so neglected 
and overgrown that I wondered Dorothy 
had not many times torn her white gown 
there as she ran lightlydown, Overhead, 
too, the nut-trees, left growing from an 
ancient field hedge which now formed the 
boundary of the Laurels, met and inter- 
laced, forming a natural bower nearly the 
whole length of the path till it made a 
sudden bend and joined the carriage drive. 

Never before had I experienced such a 
strange, weird feeling as at this moment ; 
I feared to meet the mad lady, feared to 
be arrested in my walk by a stern keeper 
who should ask my business, but nothing 
of the sort happened, only I was filled with 
compassion for my poor little Dorothy who 
must be moped to ceath in this lugubrious 
spot. 


down, not a dog or a cat came to spy upon 
the new-comer, no, there was nothing but 
silence, so that I paused, literally from a 
strange reluctance to break this silence, 
before pulling the quaintly shaped and 
rusty iron bell. When I did so the loud, 
unmusical clang alarmed me, I had not 
meant to advertise my presence so much. 

I do not pretend to say how long I 
waited at that door, it might have been 
only a few minutes, to me it seemed like 
hours before the bolts were drawn back, 
a chain was heard rattling and then from 
a small crack of open doorway, a thin, 
gaunt woman’s face peered at me with 
such a look of grave surprise that I stum- 
bled through some kind of apology. 

“I beg pardon for intruding, but is — 
this is Mrs. Jeffries’s house?” 

“ Yes,” answered the gaunt woman, not 
unkindly, but without the least spark of 
life in her voice; ‘but Mrs. Jeffries is an 
invalid and sees no one.” 

I knew that well enough, but it was a 
beginning. 

“ Yes, but might I see Miss Jeffries ?” 

“ There isn’t such a person,” was the 


I saw no one, the blinds of the few. “as 


windows that looked this way were drawn ° 
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answer ; “if you have anything to say, you 
can say it to me, I’m Mrs. Jeffries’s con- 
fidential maid.” 

“I don’t mean Mrs. Jeffries, but her 
niece, Miss Dorothy Jeffries, she is stay- 
ing here now, or she was yesterday ; if she 
is gone away by chance would you give me 
her address?” I spoke very hurriedly, I 
was anxious to make myself understood 
quickly; I wanted to see Dorothy, not 
this Abigail. Her face, however, showed 
not the slightest sign of taking in my 
meaning. 

“There isn’t such a person here, sir, 
Mrs. Jeffries hasn’t a niece; there’s the 
distant cousins who come here once a 
year, otherwise no one ever stays here. 
The poor lady’s afflicted mentally.” 

I smiled incredulously and remembered 
many sayings in books on the deceitful- 
ness of women. How could this female 
sphinx stand there and tell me Dorothy 
was not within?” ) 

“] must assure you that I know the 
young lady I am speaking of does live 
here. She is quite young, has dark hair, 
and wears a white gown and a large bonnet. 
I should be extremely obliged if you would 
tell her a gentleman wishes to see her for 
a moment.” I held a shining gold piece 
out towards the woman, I thought that 
that would have a good effect, but I was 
mistaken, She shook her head indig- 
nantly, 

“No, sir, I can’t tell a lie whatever 
your object may be, and I don’t want any 
money to speak the truth. There’s no 
one here, and never has been these twenty 
years but Mrs. Jeffries, me, and two ser- 
vants as knows their duty better than to 
let in a strange gentleman into a poor 
lady’s house. If it’s some new trick of 
my mistress’s cousins, I tell you plainly, 
sir, as long as I’m alive she won’t be med- 
dled with, nor taken to an asylum where 
they beats and starves them as can’t de- 
fend themselves. Good-morning.” 

The door was shut, not rudely, but de- 
cidedly, and I heard the bolts and chains 
replaced, and yet I did not move away; I 
waited, listening for Dorothy’s voice ; she 
might look out of the window — if 

After a long time I moved away, saying 
again and again, — 

* Dorothy will come to-night ; how could 
that woman deceive aman with so much 
audacity ?” 

I would not believe anything else even 
though my common sense, as another 
voice within me, said the woman had 
spoken with an honest ring in her voice 
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and had shown genuine surprise at my 
questions. Still, 1 repeated, — 

“Dorothy will come to-night, and she 
and I will laugh over this grim guardian of 
my leve’s fortress. Certainly a more 
gloomy prison could not be found even 
for a princess of fairy lore.” 

It was not yet six o’clock when I re- 
entered my grove, and walking up the 
lawn I sat down on a garden seat, to wait 
my dinner hour. The last mauvais guart 
a@’heure seemed like a bad dream, an un- 
real episode ; but here in my own domain 
I woke up to the full realization of my sit- 
uation. Why had I not before now ob- 
tained the address of Dorothy’s father? 
Why I thrust my hand into my 
pocket and drew forth that terrible letter 
of mine again. 

“Miss Dorothy Jeffries—not known 
there.” I would not look again; I put it 
into a side pocket and determined to 
change the current of my thoughts. Yes, 
I would peruse my grandfather’s love- 
letters from his “ Dear Young Lady.” 

I undid the string, and glanced at the 
first one with its stiff “ Dear Sir,” then I 
put it on one side and took the next. 
There was a long interval of date. It did 
not begin “ My dear Sir,” but “ My dear 
Mr. Anthony,” and I readit quickly. The 
language was clear, the expressions natu- 
ral, the afiection very real. Here was one 
little bit: — 


“ T have been thinking a great deal about 
you, dear Friend; I am getting the Jew- 
eller to make you a little gift, and I am 
designing the setting myself, so that it 
may remind you of me.” 

This letter was signed, — 

“ Your affectionate Sweetheart.” 





I smiled at the advance in love, and 
took up the third with more interest, which 
startled me alittle. The gift was evidently 
the ring I had just lost. 


“T send you a ring with a bloodstone ° 
—the double Love Knot is my idea of 
true union. One cannot tell where one 
begins and the otherends. Wear it, and 
it will be as if I were by your side. My 
Father is still angry about the suit you 
wot of, but my Heart is all yours, dear 
Mr. Anthony, and no other shall reign 
there. Your Sweetheart, Dotty.” 


How strange! So my _ grandfather’s 
love’s name had been Dolly. Why did 
my hand tremble as I seized the next 
letter? There was another long interval 
in date. 
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“DEAR MR. ANTHONY, — 

** Why have you not wrote of late? I 
am dying for news of you; my Heart will 
break if you do not give me news. Lord 
Harry has been here twice, and my father 
says that I must wed him, but you know 
I cannot for I have plighted my Troth to 
you, and am all yours in Heart. Do you 
wear my ring? I am coming soon to stay 
with my aunt at the Laurels; we shall 
meet as afore. How happy I shall be if 
— but no, I cannot believe the strange 
Rumors that filled me with consternation 
yester eve. I will not believe that you 
could be false to your Dorothy and wed 
another, even if she possessed the gold of 
the Indies.” 

There was more in the same strain, and 
it ended :— 

“I am, Mr. Anthony, always your 
Sweetheart, DorRoTHY.” 


I seized the last letter —for there was 
but one more — feeling as if I were dream- 
ing; where was I? Why this strange 
likeness? Why But let me write 
down the last letter. I have it before me 
now, folded into itself, as were all letters 
before the days of envelopes, with a little 
bit of black sealing-wax still adhering. 

It was the last letter of poor Dorothy 
to her false lover —of that, if of nothing 
else in this strange world, I was quite 
sure. Evidently she had been at the 
Laurels, she had met Anthony Grant, and 
the end had come. 


“ DEAR SIR, — 

“Why I am writing this letter I know 
not, only my Heart is so full that I must 
speak. I send you back the few tokens 
you gave me, and I beseech you to return 
the ring which I had hoved might have 
been a reminder of poor Dorothy —alas, 
it was notso! Do not be afraid of me; 
I shall always love you and none other, 
even though you say cruel Circumstance 
has parted us. It will never part me from 
what I love. Sometimes I say it cannot 
be true, and yet I know it is, for I saw it 
in the newspaper — that a marriage was 
contemplated between you and the heiress 
of the rich merchant, Andrew Strong. 
Why did you ever win my love? Why 
did you take poor Dorothy’s heart? My 
father is glad, and says that if I had 
listened to his counsels I should now be 
a Lady of Title instead of a broken- 
hearted Miss; but I do not heed his 
words. 

_ “Good-bye, Mr. Anthony, for the last 
time ; send me back my ring, for I feel 
as if otherwise I should sometimes be 
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found in spirit by the wicket gate where 
you taught me to love you. But I will 
not weary you, I will wait for Death, the 
consoler of those who, like your poor 
Dorothy, have only a broken Heart; but 
no, not your Dorothy, for you belong now 
to that other one. May God forgive you 
ard comfort me. Dorotuy.” 


After reading this slowly, very slowly, 
the conviction came to my mind that I, 
Anthony Grant, was in some strange, mys- 
terious way joined with the past, that my 
grandfather’s ring had been the link, and 
yet even in my belief was unbelief, for I 
sat on and on waiting and listening — for 
what? 

My dinner hour came, and I said I was 
unwell; I would sit out till late. I paced 
the grove up and down, waiting for Dor- 
othy, and yet knowing it was in vain, for 
the ring was lost, and I could not find it. 
The clock chimed, but it neither brought 
nor took Dorothy away. I was alone, 
quite alone, even though as I trod the 
path I seemed to feel a mysterious pres- 
ence with me, seemed almost, or was it 
quite, to hear her sweet voice calling to 
me, “ Mr, Anthony!” 

But in truth I did not see her. Had my 
love been merely a vision, had the ring 
been the only union, had she come to save 
the grandson of the man she had loved so 
fondly from marrying without love ? 

Will there be any found to believe this? 
I doubt it, for even that first evening did 
not convince me — no, nor several others, 
not till by long secret and patient work I 
had unravelled the whole history of Dor- 
othy, and found that everything agreed. 
She had died quite young at the Lau- 
rels a few years after my grandfather’s 
marriage —died, I verily believe, of a 
broken heart. 

Perhaps in saving me she had also been 
avenged; one thing I know, and that is, I 
am still the bachelor Anthony Grant, and 
that that story of the past isa secret to 
all who know me, but though I come 
home to a solitary fireside, I am not 
unhappy. I try to bring happiness to 
other lonely firesides, and in so doing I 
find a greater pleasure than my efforts de- 
serve. 

Now and then, however, after a visit to 
Mrs. Rust, I indulge in a quiet chuckle of 
pleasure, because she is never tired of 
telling me about the woes of poor Mrs. 
Carlton, #ée Margaret Merton. The widow 
has quite forgotten how angry she once 
was with me about this very subject, and 
said only last time I dined there, — 
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“ After all, Mr. Grant, it is a very good 
thing for you that you didn’t marry poor 
Margaret. They say (I fear ‘¢hey’ means 
her husband) that she has ‘a devil of a 
temper.’ That’s how you men put it 
when we women are not quite submissive 
to your wishes, and certainly Margaret is 
too proud ever to cure her temper, even if 
she loved her husband; and she never 
would have loved you, Mr. Grant.” 

I know she speaks the truth, and I am 
silent; but I look at the ring on my little 
finger, and it helps me to bear reproach 
cheerfully. Mrs. Mellish left me _ this 
facsimile of my grandfather’s ring, for I 
never found the original, often as I have 
looked, and now I no longer wish to do 
so, though I often say to myself, — 

“It was Dorothy who saved me from 
misery; yes, it was my dear young lady.” 


From Princesses et Grandes Dames. 
LOUIS XIV. AND MARIE MANCINI. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF QUEEN CHRISTINA. 


TRANSLATED BY . 
MRS. ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. 


V. 


In the perplexities that succeeded the 
disruption of her engagement with Louis 
XIV., Marie Mancini could only rely upon 
herself, for all her family trembled at the 
bare idea of the fall of Cardinal Mazarin, 
and she had nothing to aid her but her 
own wit and that singular power of some 
sort which emanated from her personality 
She had become less ugly. She had very 
red lips, very white teeth, very black hair, 
and a complexion not as swarthy as it had 
been. She was not yet beautiful, far from 
it. Her nose was too large, her mouth 
and her eyes both turned up at the cor- 
ners in a way that was very odd, almost 
ridiculous. Her cheeks were flat, and her 
air dourgeois. But what mattered her 
plainness? Could she have done more 
had her face been ever so lovely? Her 
power, of which many other men experi- 
enced the effects after Louis XIV., was 
in a sort of voluptuous attraction which 
deprived her male victims of both will and 
reason, and gave them over to be her prey 
and her servitors. Happily for them, she 
was as Capricious as she was attractive. 
Caprice rarely allowed her to follow out 
any idea. 

She cannot be accused of either intrigue 
or perfidy. She went straight at her ob- 
ject, braving and breaking down all obsta- 
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cles. Anne of Austria encountered her; 
Mademoiselle Mancini treated her with 
insolence. She followed the king even 
into the queen’s bed-chamber, whispering 
in his ear some cruel scandal circulated at 
court about his mother. Under her influ- 
ence Louis, the most respectful of sons, 
became impertinent. One day when he 
declined to obey the queen in some mat- 
ter, she threatened to retire to Val-de- 
Grace. “Hetold her that she might go 
if she liked. M. le Cardinal reconciled 
them.” * 

Marie braved her uncle until she re- 
moved any hesitation he might have felt 
in crossing her ambition, and she tried to 
make the infanta of Spain odious to the 
king. Any one who dared to say any 
good of this princess, drew down on 
himself the enmity of the terrible Italian, 
and a Spanish lady, guilty of no other 
crime, was, by her influence, expelled the 
Louvre. 

She bound the king to her so fast that 
he could not escape even in case of ab- 
sence. She did not choose that the love- 
episode of Lyons should be renewed. The 
little self-possession left to the young 
prince was drowned in a torrent of pas- 
sion. Burning vows, fierce exhibitions of 
temper, charming avowals, —all were his. 
He was surfeited with all of them and be- 
came beside himself. He was no longer 
his own. He belonged to the black eyes 
ever gazing into his from his rising to his 
retiring, at table, in walks and rides, at 
cards, in the dance, in every corner of 
the Louvre, —and the burning glances of 
those eyes were enforced by the screams 
or the murmurs of a voice tender or tragic 
by turns. : 

It is easy to say that the pair did not 
really love each other because both were 
incapable of atrue love. That he had a 
selfish and unfeeling heart, and that she 
had ardor enough, but that her heart was 
in her head. That each deceived the 
other and deceived themselves. 

It is hard to affirm that all her exhibi- 
tions of extravagant love were pure com- 
edy, or that his sprang from pure frivolity 
in Louis XIV. There are so many ways 
of loving that have very little to do with 
the affections. People love from reason, 
from instinct, from interest, from vanity, 
from duty, from habit, as well as with all 
their hearts and souls. There are, be- 
sides, a hundred other reasons that we 
cannot nowenumerate. The feelings that 
have their source in these inferior senti- 


* Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 
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ments betray their origin and are of an 
inferior quality. They are, nevertheless, 
real, and we ought to be indulgent to them 
since they serve to hide the void in many 
empty hearts. Some people fancy them- 
selves in love while their love is nothing 
but a subtle form of selfishness, a habit, 
or a mere animal impulse. Nature in her 
benevolence sanctions such self-deception, 
lest at twenty some of us might haply find 
out that we were incapable of love. Louis 
XIV. and Marie Mancini owed it to this 
benevolence of nature that they believed 
themselves for a whole year desperately 
in love with each other, and none of us 
have any right to despise the feeling, such 
as it is, which gives birth to so precious 
an illusion. 

Negotiations with Spain went on all 
through the winter and the spring of 
1659. Mazarin was preparing to set out 
for Saint-Jean-de-Luz in order to have a 
personal interview with Don Luis de 
Haro, the Spanish minister, and matters 
continued to be as we have said. Marie 
Mancini and the king swore to be true to 
each other a hundred times a day. Anne 
of Austria was the first to perceive that so 
extraordinary a situation could not possi- 
bly be prolonged, and that before asking 
the hand of the infanta, it was absolutely 
necessary that the king should be set free 
from Mademoiselle Mancini. The cardi- 
nal only could accomplish this, but the 
queen was uncertain whether he would 
assist her in the matter. He was now 
accustomed to ill-treat her, he was rough 
with her, he made light of her, he kept 
her very short in money, he spoke of her 
in no very respectful terms to the king. 
The queen owned to her intimates that 
“the cardinal had become so cross and so 
stingy that she did not see in future how 
any one could live with him.” * She had 
been shaken in her illusions concerning 
the handsome favorite with perfumed 
hands, and moustachios delicately turned 
up with curling irons, The idea that he 
thought and felt meanly, like a Jarvenu, 
had not yet entered her mind, but her 
time for discovering it was not far distant. 

Great, therefore, was her delight, ex- 
treme her gratitude and admiration, when, 
at the first word she ventured to say as to 
the necessity of separating the two lovers, 
she found his Eminence as eager as she 
could be to get rid of Marie. Mazarin 
played his part to perfection. The queen 
never suspected him. Scales still covered 
her eyes. She blamed herself for having 


* Memoires de Madame de Motteville. 
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ever misdoubted his disinterestedness, and 
repaired her injustice by warm praises in 
public, and by leaving to him all the honor 
of having sacrificed the interests of his 
niece to the honor of the king. They 
agreed that Marie Mancini should be 
sent to the Chateau de Brouage near 
Rochelle. 

We must imagine, for who can de- 
scribe, the thunder clap. The king’s 
grief at first was not violent; he wept, 
but he yielded to his mother. But when 
he saw Marie, and witnessed her depth of 
misery, when he heard her sob, and appre- 
ciated her sufferings, when he listened to 
her reproaches and her heart-broken com- 
plaints of his cruelty, he fell into despair. 
He rushed to the queen and to the cardinal, 
and-declared that “he could not see her 
suffer as she did for love of him,” that he 
wished to marry her, and that he begged 
and prayed them to consent to his wishes. 
He even knelt to them, and showed so 
much grief that his mother’s resolution 
was shaken. But Mazarin remained firm, 
and replied, “that he was master of his 
niece, and that he would stab her rather 
than allow her family to be raised to honor 
by what would be treason.”* The king 
wept still more bitterly, and swore again 
and again that he would marry nobody 
but her. Nevertheless he could not pre- 
vent that which it had been resolved should 
be done. As for Marie her grief was that 
of a savage. 


Elle n’entend ni pleurs, ni conseil, ni raison, 

Elle implore 4 grands cris le fer et le poison. 

(Not reason, tears, nor counsel move her soul, 

With screams she asks the sword or poisoned 
bowl.) 


It is thus that Racine has painted Bé- 
rénice, when dismissed from Rome by 
Titus, and thus before the eyes of the 
French court at the Louvre appeared the 
impetuous daughter of Mancini, driven 
away from Paris. It is well known that 
when Racine’s drama appeared it was 
considered to be a poetical version of the 
love tragedy enacted at Brouage.t The 
tragedy of Bérénice is commonly consid- 
ered elegiac, because it first showed that 
Racine, far from being the gentle Racine, 
could be vigorous almost to brutality. It 
is hard to see what a woman abandoned 
by her lover could say more to a man than 


* Madame de Motteville and Mademoiselle de Mont- 
ensier. 
4 + M. Félix Hemon, in his ** Théatre de Pierre Cor- 
neille,’”’ gives in detail the facts on which are founded 
the ** Bérénice”’ of Racine, and Corneille’s rival piece, 
** Tite et Bérénice,” and shows what value we ought.to 
set on the historical allusions in each tragedy. 
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Bérénice says to Titus. She says it in 
verse and in magnificent language, but 
the feelings she expresses are not more 
vehement than those, for example, of M. 
Daudet’s Sappho. The reader should re- 
peruse Racine’s powerful and passionate 
scenes, beginning from the moment when 
Bérénice rushes furiously from her own 
chamber and cries out: — 


Eh bien! I] est donc vrai que Titus m’aban- 
donne! 

Il faut nous séparer! et c’est lui qui 1’or- 
donne! 

(It is true, then—and Titus abandons me! 
Me! 

His own voice commandsit! We part! 
Can it be ?) 


The rest of the dialogue is admirable for 
its truth. Never has there been so able 
a description of the sufferings of a for- 
saken woman,—and this is not to be 
wondered at, for the poetry is simply a 
translation of the truth. All contempora- 
ries who describe the parting of Louis 
XIV. and Marie Mancini bear witness to 
its fidelity. 

Bérénice begins by reproaching Titus 
for his faithlessness. Why did he encour- 
age her to love him when he knew that he 
would not espouse her, instead of letting 
her at once 


Ne donne pas un cceur qu’on ne peut recevoir. 
(Bestow not a heart that I cannot receive.) 


A melting mood is the effect of her re- 
proaches, and when she sees that he is 
moved and softened, she at once tries to 
profit by his emotion : — 


Ah! Seigneur, s’il est vrai, pourquoi nous 
séparer ? 

(Ah! if this be true Sire —why, why should 
we part ?) 


He refuses to change his purpose. She 
threatens to kill herself, but repents when 
Titus does nothing to prevent her suicide. 
Next come insults : — 


Pourquoi venir encore aigrir mon désespoir ? 

N’étes-vous pas content? — Je ne veux plus 
vous voir! 

(Why come to embitter my grief? Allis o’er! 

Are you not yet content? I will see you no 
more !) 


She then passes from fury to disdain and 
irony: — 

Etes-vous pleinement content de votre gloire ? 
Avez-vous bien promis d’oublier ma mémoire ? 
(Your glory is safe, — are you satisfied now? 


Have you sworn to forget? Are you proud 
of your vow ?) 
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Again Bérénice breaks forth into re- 
proaches, bursts into tears, and, say the 
stage directions, “falls upon a seat.” M. 
Daudet’s Sappho flings herself upon the 
earth. It is purely a question of physical 
training. With both it is the effect of the 
final nervous shock which was not want- 
ing, as we shall soon see, in the case of 
Marie Mancini. 

Many a writer since Racine has de- 
picted a man breaking off relations with 
the woman he has loved. No woman has 
been drawn more moved by passion than 
Bérénice. We will come back presently 
to the fifth act, and the renunciation of 
Bérénice. The events that inspired that 
fifth act passed at Brouage in the month 
of September, 1659, and as yet our story 
lingers at the Louvre on the 22d of June, 
— Marie Mancini is almost beside her- 
self. 

Her rage was excessive. Indeed every- 
thing was excessive that burst from such 
a volcano. The king wept and bewailed 
himself with her. He redoubled his vows 
of fidelity, and yet in spite of his distress 
he himself put her into her travelling car- 
riage. The celebrated speech with which 
she took leave of him is the only one that 
Racine has weakened in his drama. His 
Bérénice says to Titus: — 


Vous étes empereur, seigneur—et vous 
pleurez! 


Madame de Motteville and Madame de 
la Fayette say that what Marie Mancini 
really said was: “ You weep — yet you are 
master !”” — which is still more energetic. 
Marie in her own “ Mémoires ” tells us that 
she said to the king “‘ Sire, you are king, 
and you love me—yet you allow me to 
depart,’ ... Whereupon, he remaining 
silent, I tore one of his lace ruffles in 
parting from him, and I cried‘ Ha! I am 
forsaken.’” Here we see the real Marie 
Mancini. When she finds that all is lost 
and that the king will not prevent her de- 
parture, she rends his lace with a gesture 
of rage, and cries in her despair, “I am 
forsaken!” This is more like Daudet’s 
Sappho than like Racine’s Bérénice. 


VI. 


HER stormy departure had no less 
stormy consequences. The king rushed 
like a madman to Chantilly, where his grief 
grew more poignant instead of becoming 
calmer. He had found strength to part 
with Marie Mancini, dimisit invitus in- 
vitam ; but he had not strength to do with- 
outher. Marie’s condition meantime was 
She had sharp nervous 


most pitiable. 
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attacks, nervous prostration, and high 
fever, she was exhausted by her suffer- 
ings. When the cardinal joined her on 
the road to Brouage, on his way to Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz, he wrote to the queen : “ She 
is in deeper affliction than I can describe.” 
She herself, many years after, cannot find 
words strong enough adequately to de- 
scribe her misery. 

. * Nothing ever in my life,” she says, 
“so moved me tothe very soul. All the 
torments that could be endured seemed to 
me light in comparison with this cruel 
exile, which was to dissipate forever such 
noble, such tender ideas. I implored 
death to take compassion on me, as the 
only remedy for all I suffered, and finally 
the state in which I found myself became 
such that neither what I say nor what I 
could say would give any idea of it.” 

In the midst of her distresses Marie 
tried the effect of a most simple-minded 
stratagem, one worthy of a schoolgirl... She 
made believe to submit ‘to circumstances. 
Her uncle fell into the snare and for- 
warded the good news to the queen. “ She 
seems to me quite resigned to my will, and 
as if she had none of her own.” Such 
admirable conduct deserved a suitable 
reward. That reward was the apparition 
of one of the king’s mousquetaires. “He 
brought me,” says Marie, “five letters 
from the king, all long and very tender.” 
The cardinal extended his complaisance 
so far as to permit the mousquetaire to 
carry back the answers, and a regular cor- 
respondence was established between the 
lovers, which unhappily is lost, but whose 
tone may be guessed by its effects. 

On the 24th of June the king wrote to 
his mother a respectful and submissive 
letter from Chantilly, saying that he 
could appreciate the resistance she had 
offered to him, and knew how much it 
had cost her.* A fortnight later the car- 
dinal, on the eve of reaching Saint-Jean-de- 
Luz, received such tidings concerning the 
relations between mother and son that he 
wrote to the former: “I fear I shall lose 
my wits ; for I can neither eat nor sleep, 
and I am overwhelmed with trouble and 
anxiety.” (Dated from Cadillac, July 16, 
1659.) He wrote a long letter to the 
king by the same courier in which we can 
see the situation as in a looking-glass. “ I 
have noted what /a confidante ¢ writes me 
concerning your grief, and the manner in 
which you treat her... . 

“Letters from Paris, Flanders, and 


b 


* Madame de Motteville. 
t The name agreed upon in the correspondence to 
designate the queen, the king was /e confidant. 
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other places say that you are hardly to be 
known for the same man since my depar- 
ture, and that not because of me, but of 
some one who belongs to me, and that you 
are under engagements which will prevent 
your giving peace to Christendom. ... 

“ They say (and the report is confirmed 
by letters from persons at court to per- 
sons in my suite... that you shut your- 
self up to write letters to the person 
whom you love, and that you lose more 
time in writing to her now than you for- 
merly did in talking to her when she was 
at court, 

“They say that you have quarrelled 
with the queen ; and those who write more 
cautiously remark that you avoid seeing 
her as much as possible.” 

He reproached the king with encourag- 
ing his niece in her revolt by promising to 
marry her, and set forth all the danger 
that would result to France from a rup- 
ture with Spain, foreign war, and a third 
rising of the Fronde at home; and he 
threatened to retire to Italy and to take 
his niece with him if the king did not 
give up.a passion which all Europe was 
laughing at. He reiterated these remon- 
strances and threats in a series of elo- 
quent letters, and was utterly overcome 
on learning that Louis XIV. was preparing 
to see Marie again at the very moment 
when he was expected in the Pyrenees to 
marry the infanta. In spite of all that 
Mazarin could say or do the interview 
took place at Saint-Jean-d’Angély on the 
Ioth of August through the weak compli- 
ance of Anne of Austria. On both sides 
the transports of the lovers were most 
ardent, and their parting was watered by 
tears, not bitter tears, however, for they 
quitted each other with mutual promises 
of marriage. 

They had agreed to soften Mazarin by 
flattery, — by insisting on the tender affec- 
tion felt for him by his nieces, and Marie 
addressed letter after letter in this style 
to her uncle, but Mazarin was not the 
man to let himself be made a fool of twice 
by any young girl. He wrote to Madame 
de Vernel who had under her charge the 
demoiselles Mancini: “I cannot imagine 
what freak has possessed my niece to 
make her write to me so often. I beg you 
to tell her that I by no means wish her to 
take so much trouble. I know very well 
what she has both in her heart and in her 
mind, and what value I ought to set on 
all the affection she professes for me.” 

He answered the king thus : — 

“TJ will begin by speaking to you on 
that part of your letter (August 23, 1659) 
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which relates to the regard a certain per- 
son has for me, and all the other things 
that it has pleased you to report to me to 
her advantage. I am not surprised at the 
way you speak of her, it is the passion 
you have conceived for her which prevents 
you ... from knowing what she is, and I 
assure you that but for this passion you 
would agree with me that this person has 
not the slightest affection for me, that on 
the contrary, she has a great aversion to 
me because I do not flatter her follies; 
that she has limitless ambition, an impet- 
uous temper, and an ill-regulated mind, 
disdain for all the world, no self-restraint, 
and that she is ready to do anything ex- 
travagant that may come into her head. 
She is more beside herself than ever since 
she has had the honor of seeing you at 
Saint Jean d’Angély, and since instead of 
receiving your letters twice a week, she 
now gets them every day. You will find 
out hereafter, as I have done, that she has 
a thousand faults, and not one quality that 
renders her worthy of your benevolent 
regard.” 

He goes onin this way for eighteen 
pages, and ends by again threatening to 
retire into Italy. He received the king's 
answer September 1. It was brief. The 
king wrote that “he might do as he 
pleased. And that if he gave up the di- 
rection of affairs there were plenty of 
other people to take charge of them.’ * 
On reading this letter Mazarin must have 
been convinced that his fool of a niece, 
whom he had described as having an ill- 
regulated mind, an esprit tout de travers, 
was at least an adversary not to be de- 
spised. 

She had made great strides during the 
time when she sulked in exile at Brouage. 
She had not lost aday. According to the 
custom of her family, she had first of all 
sent for an astrologer in order to know 
what were her chances of ever wearing a 
crown. The astrologer was an Arab. He 
cast horoscopes as many as she pleased, 
and if they came out unfavorably took care 
not to communicate them to her. Healso 
gave her lessons and perfected her in as- 
trology in order that she herself might 
read her glory in the stars. He confirmed 
her faith in her high destiny, and faith it 
is well known can remove mountains. 

She was peaniless, strictly guarded, and 
surrounded by spies. But she persuaded 
the spies that she was going to be queen 
of France, and they devoted themselves 
to her service. She also soon obtained 


* Memoires de Choisy. 
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plenty of money. Money secured men 
ready for any sudden coup de main, 
amongst others her own brother, who had 
been imprisoned by their uncle for habits 
of dissipation, and whom she assisted to 
escape. Her star was in the ascendant, 
and Mazarin saw himself on the edge of 
an abyss, for he knew that she would never 
forgive him for her exile at Brouage. 
“ After that,” says Madame de Motteville, 
“she testified her hatred to him more 
openly than ever.” The cardinal became 
discouraged. He still struggled, though 
more feebly, and but for Anne of Austria 
he might have given up entirely.. The 
queen’s letters were his support and his 
consolation. They were full of affection 
and devotedness. The queen thought her 
handsome Mazarin so noble in giving up 
the alliance of his niece with the king, that 
she was more devoted to him than ever. 
On his part a sense of danger had reawak- 
ened the love he had once felt for her, so 
that through all their correspondence at 
this period there is a vein of tender regard. 

The other nieces, the court, the nation, 
and all Europe looked on at this duel be- 
tween an all-powerful minister and a mere 
child, with differing feelings and impatient 
curiosity. The Mazarines were alarmed. 
These bold Jarvenues had not forgotten 
how the people of Paris, when they dis- 
mounted from their travelling carriages at 
the Louvre, had hailed them as the “little 
fishwomen.” In their palaces, surrounded 
by a court more brilliant than that of the 
Louvre, they pictured to themselves how 
dreadful it would be when the fall of their 
uncle, like the tap of a wand in a fairy tale, 
should change their palaces to cabins, their 
rich robes into rags, and they trembled at 
the prospect. ‘ They beheld themselves 
again in poverty,” writes the Abbé de 
Choisy. It was no comfort to them that 
the cardinal’s conqueror was one of them- 
selves. Among the Mazarines it was not 
safe to count too much on family affection. 

The court was divided between its hor- 
ror at a royal mesalliance, and the hope 
of getting rid of the cardinal. It is curi- 
ous that Mazarin, who was not aggressive, 
has left a more bitter memory among the 
French nodlesse than Richelieu, who was 
so severe upontheirorder. I need citeno 
testimony but that of Saint-Simon, whom 
no one will suspect of taking sides against 
his caste. ‘Cardinal Richelieu,” he says 
in his “ Memoirs,” “ put down by degrees 
that power and authority of the great, 
which was a counterpoise to that of the 
king, and which threw him sometimes into 
obscurity. By degrees he reduced the 
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nobles to their just limits of honor, dis- 
tinction, and consideration, leaving them 
only the authority that was their due, but 
which was not sufficient to control or to 
impose upon the king, who thenceforward 
had nothing to fear from them. This was 
the result of a long course of conduct 
wisely and steadily directed to this end.” 

But in the same page Saint-Simon holds 
up Mazarin to the execration of all ages, 
for the “ tricks, the meannesses, the ter- 
giversations, the terrors, and the spropositi 
(that is, the inconsistencies) of his govern- 
ment, which was at once stingy, cowardly, 
and tyrannical,” which gave rise first to 
the Fronde, then to the complete humilia- 
tion of the French aristocracy, which he 
‘despoiled of all its places, dignities, and 
distinctions for the benefit of middle class 
people, “‘to such an extent that the great- 
est noble now can doa service to nobody, 
and in a thousand different ways depends 
upon the influence of some mean man of 
the lower classes.” Richelieu cut off the 
nobles’ heads, Mazarin put them down by 
ignoring their pretensions. The one could 
be forgiven, the other never. 

The opinion of the country concerning 
the king’s marriage was as much divided 
as that of the court. All Europe laughed 
at the situation, except Spain, which had 
offered him the hand of the infanta, and 
would have been outraged had it been 
refused. 

Things were in this:state when the car- 
dinal, lowering his tone, wrote humbly to 
the king: “I have such veneration and 
such profound respect for your person, 
and for all that proceeds from yourself, 
that I cannot bear the thought of differing 
from you in the smallest things. On the 
contrary, it costs me nothing to submit to 
your sentiments, and to declare that you 
are right in everything.” 

Then suddenly all changed. The scene 
shifted as if in atheatre. It was wonder- 
ful, startling, and yet to have been looked 
for, after all. The Bérénice of Racine 
and the Bérénice of Corneille both give 
up Titus in the fifth act, by an impulse of 
pure heroism. They sacrifice themselves 
for the public good. Poetry has adorned 
the story, but has not altered it.. Marie 
Mancini at Brouage had learned that the 
clauses of the Spanish treaty of marriage 
had been drawn up. Not knowing that 
her uncle was on the eve of giving way, 
and seemed likely to yield to the king’s 
wishes, she thought her cause lost at the 
very moment when she was most likely to 
have won. Her wounded pride prompted 
her to break voluntarily with the king, and 
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anger sustained her in doing so. Fickle 
by nature, it was some satisfaction to her 
to change her ideas after so long a fixity 
of purpose which was contrary to her 
nature. These mixed motives gave birth 
to a resolution which had the merit of 
seeming generous, and might draw down 
upon her high praise and compensation. 
Besides, the loss of her hopes now seemed 
to her inevitable. She wrote to Mazarin 
that she gave up the king. Her resolu- 
tion once taken, the all-devouring passion, 
which was to be unique in the annals of 
love, ceased suddenly to devour her. It 
would be a mistake to conclude that Marie 
Mancini had never loved the king. She 
had only, as was once said, her heart in 
her head. 

She had too much sense not to under- 
stand that the aénouement of her love 
story would seem very sudden, and would 
injure the drama in the eyes of the world. 
She tells it with a great eye to effect in 
her “ Apology,” where she describes her- 
self as refusing with indignation an offer 
of marriage from the Constable Colonna, 
which was brought to her at Brouage im- 
mediately after her great sacrifice. She 
omits to add that by the same messenger 
who brought the offer she ventured to 
point out to her uncle another suitor, 
whose image had already made an impres- 
sion on her now unoccupied imagination. 

The wonderful news spread like a flash 
of lightning, and gave rise to many differ- 
ent feelings. Mazarin, beside himself 
with joy, could hardly believe his eyes, 
and founc out that he was passionately 
attached to a niece who shortly before he 
had described as a dangerous mad-woman. 
His heart overflowed with love and admi- 
ration; compliments, protestations of re- 
gard, and attentions of all sorts were 
showered upon her. He even unloosed 
his purse-strings, — nothing can give a 
better idea of the state of terror through 
which he had passed. “I have sent word 
to the Sieur de Féron” he writes to Ma- 
dame de Venel, “ to furnish all the money 
you can wish for, my intention being that 
she (that is Marie) may want for nothing 
that will give her pleasure. 1 beg you to 
order that they shall keep a good table, 
and that it shall be better than ever be- 
fore.” He promised his dear Marie to 
find her a good husband. He trusts she 
may be happy, and is about to consider 
anxiously how to secure her happiness. 
Meantime he hopes she will amuse her- 
self, hunt, fish, enjoy good dinners (the 
cardinal loved good eating, indeed, France 
owes to him the invention of several ra- 
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gouts) and he expects her to read Seneca: 
* For, since she is fond of moral senti- 
ments, you must tell ber from me that she 
will do well to read the best books of the 
kind, particularly Seneca, in whose works 
she will find thoughts which may console 
her, and confirm her with joy in the reso- 
lution she has taken.” 

Anne of Austria also benefited by the 
happiness of the prime minister. Phile- 
mon and Baucis felt their old blood flow 
more warmly in their veins, and sent each 
other fresh declarations of mutual affec- 
tion. “I assure you,” writes Mazarin to 
the queen, “that very often I lose all 
patience when I think that I am con- 
strained to remain here without your 
love.” (Saint-Jean-de-Luz, September 14, 
1659) More tender still is a passage on 
his gout which will postpone the time of 
his rejoining the queen. “I try to hide 
from my gout as far as I can the thought 
that if it does not go away you will have 
to come here; for, if it knew that, it would 
be so proud that it would insist upon not 
leaving me, so that it might boast of an 
honor that no other gout ever had.” Tris- 
sotin in the “ Malade imaginaire ” could 
not have said anything better, and this 
nonsense about the gout is as good as the 
sonnet on the Princesse Uranie’s fever. 

The king was so wounded by the 


thought that Marie could have given him 
up, that he forthwith fell in love with the 


infanta. He had been embarrassed by 
the threats of the cardinal, and had al- 
ready reflected on the troubles his Emi- 
nence’s resignation would entail upon 
himself and the country. “ He was tired, 
indeed, of being a ward, but he did not 
yet feel himself strong enough to walk 
without some one to guide him. He had 
hardly any knowledge of the art of gov- 
ernment. Peace was not yet signed, and 
the sigaal affront he would have put on the 
infanta by espousing in her stead a young 
lady of no rank at all, would unquestion- 
ably have renewed the war. He had also 
heard (and it was true) that his revenues 
had been anticipated several years in 
advance.” * 

All these reasons led him to marry the 
infanta with the greatest joy and satisfac- 
tion on June 6, 1660. 


VII. 


THE prospect of being a queen had for 
a time roused Marie above herself and 
had given both to her feelings and her talk 
something that appeared almost high- 
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minded. It was but false grandeur, how- 
ever, and it did not survive her dreams of 
royalty. The heroine of romance vanished, 
and all that remained of her was an adven- 
turess. No sooner had the cardinal given 
her permission to come back to Paris 
than she set up aromantic love affair, even 
more ardent than that with King Louis, 
with Prince Charles of Lorraine. An 
Italian abbé carried messages between 
them. They met continually by appoint- 
ment in churches and in walks or rides. 
The affair had a somewhat disreputable 
air of intrigue, but Marie was no longer 
disposed to keep within the bounds of 
conventionality. She was desperately in 
love with Prince Charles. She insisted 
on becoming a princess of Lorraine. She 
vowed a hundred times “that she would 
marry him or go into a nunnery.”* She 
had not said so much for Louis XIV., a 
fact which Louis remembered subse- 
quently. 

Prince Charles was completely capti- 
vated. Like the king his head had been 
turned by contact with this daughter of 
southern lands. 

The court came back to Paris while that 
new passion was at its height, and with it 
came the young queen Marie Thérése. 
On the journey the king had been guilty 
of the only sentimental action he ever 
committed. He left his young bride at 
Saintes, and “went, post-haste, to visit 
Brouage and La Rochelle,” ¢ places made 
sacred to him by the love and the suffer- 
ings of hisearly love. It would have been 
touching and poetic if Marie, as he never 
doubted, still sat weeping for his loss ; it 
was absurd since she had found consola- 
tion. By the time he reached Fontaine- 
bleau he had been told the truth. He to 
nave been superseded! He! Few men 
put up with such a fact. Louis XIV. 
never did, not from self-conceit, but from 
faith in his own royal position. Alone he 
occupied the throne of France; and alone 
by right of birth it was his place to reign 
in the hearts of women. The one ap- 
peared to him as much connected as the 
other with right divine. Marie Mancini 
was nothing more to him when she proved 
faithless. He could not suffer a king of 
France to be exposed to the vulgar misad- 
ventures of an ordinary lover, and he 
was right. He understood everything that 
related to his kingly profession. 

Marie Mancini takes care to suppress 
in her “ Apology ” everything that relates 
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to her passion for the Prince of Lorraine. 
Her love affair with Louis XIV. had given 
her, in the world ip which she lived, and 
in the eyes of posterity, a lustre that she 
could not afford to dim by telling the 
whole truth. So she takes, as far as 
possible, the pose of a forsaken Ariadne. 
The “ Memoires ” of her sister Hortense 
have depicted for us her grief when she 
found the king was married. Who knows 
but what in her anger she may have been 
genuinely jealous concerning Louis, even 
at the very time when she was adoring the 
Prince of Lorraine? This would not be 
unnatural in some women. Be that as it 
may, this is how she relates her first inter- 
view with the king after his marriage : — 

“The court arrived at Fontainebleau 
where the cardinal brought us to pay our 
respects to the newqueen. I foresaw how 
much this honor was to cost me, and I own 
that it was not without pain that I pre- 
pared to receive it, expecting to see my 
wounds reopen in the presence of the 
king, wounds that were only half closed, 
and whose only remedy I knew was ab- 
sence. Nevertheless, as I could not have 
imagined that the king would have re- 
ceived me with the indifference that he 
did, I now own that I was greatly dis- 
tressed by it. I never in my life felt any 
suffering so cruel as that which I expe- 
rienced from the change in him, and every 
moment I wished that I were back in 
Paris.” 

The king pushed his cruelty so far as to 
speak to her most highly of the young 
queen. That was too much for so choleric 
a creature. She burst into reproaches. 
“The impatient desires that I felt,” she 
says, “ obliged me, after a time, to seek two 
or three occasions to have an explanation 
with his Majesty, who received my com- 
plaints so ill that I resolved from that 
moment to complain no more, and to take 
no pity on my own heart if it were troubled, 
after so much insensibility.” 

All went ill afterwards in her affairs. 
Her uncle forgot his promises. The king 
being married, she ceased to be his be- 
loved niece, perfumed with flattery, whose 
happiness was very precious to him. All 
Mazarin did concerning her was to desire 
the lady who had her in charge to keep 
better watch over her in future, and cruelly 
to refuse for her the hand of the Prince 
of Lorraine. The prince carried his heart 
elsewhere, so that poor Marie had the 
mortification of being jealous of two faith- 
less lovers at the same time. She found 
herself sufficient for the task, but it was 
no pleasant one. Everything, indeed, 
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went ill for all those who were dependents 
upon Mazarin. The glory of the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees and the security of his 
position which ensued from it had intox- 
icated him. He had refused for his niece 
Hortense the hand of Charles II. only 
two months before he became king of 
England, and he was making vain efforts 
to bring the proposal on again. Gravel 
and gout made him irritable. His avarice 
increased. He contrived to lay under 
contribution the New Year’s gifts of the 
young queen to such an extent that out 
of twelve thousand crowns she only got 
ten thousand livres; and in his privacy 
he occupied himself with weighing his 
pistoles to discover if any of them were 
light weight. These he paid away where 
payment was necessary. He no longer 
had any control over his rough temper, 
and treated Anne of Austria “as if,” says 
Montglat, “she had been a_ chamber- 
maid.” Death found him gazing at his 
gold and swearing at everybody. He 
saw it draw near with a courage hardly to 
have been expected of him, distributed 
his wealth and arranged marriages for his 
two remaining unmarried nieces, Hortense 
and Marie. Hortense married the Duke 
de la Meilleraye, who took the name of 
Mazarin. Marie was given to the Con- 
stable Colonna. She, being still in love 
with the Prince of Lorraine, “ fell into such 
violent despair that she could not resist 
reproaching the king with his weakness 
in not standing by her on that occasion, 
and the cardinal with the outrage of thus 
disposing of her heart and of her per- 
son.”* If the king, as some contempo- 
raries have thought, felt at this moment a 
slight return of his former tenderness, he 
was cured of it forever by these humiliat- 
ing reproaches. It was too much to ask 
of him to secure her the Prince of Lor- 
raine. He was cold as ice to his fickle 
former love. 

Mazarin died March 9, 1661; and his 
family cried in chorus, Pure 2 crepato — 
dead at last! This was all the emotion 
his relatives seem to have felt concerning 
the death of a man who had drawn them 
from poverty and obscurity and placed 
them, as it were, upon a pinnacle. The 
nation felt his loss much as his family did, 
and with better reason. 

Shortly after the death of the cardinal 
the king caused Mademoiselle Mancini’s 
marriage to be celebrated with the Con- 
stable Colonna who was then in Italy, 
whither he sent the bride to join her hus- 


* Memoires de Beauveau. 
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band. “ She had the mortification,” writes 
Madame de la Fayette, “to see herself 
driven forth from France by the king. . 
She endured it with much constancy, even 
with spirit, but at the first place where she 
passed the night after leaving Paris her 
grief became so violent, and the reaction 
so great after the effort she had made to 
control herself, that she expected to die 
on the spot.” 

She did not die, however, but reached 
Milan, where the Constable Colonna, 
handsome, knightly, and a most excellent 
man, drank in his turn of her magic philter, 
and was as usual entirely overcome. She 
began by exhibiting a great aversion to 
him; she was sulky and pettish, but he 
made her live as though she were in fairy 
land, queen of a hundred /é¢es given to 
afford her pleasure. She says herself that 
he was “ proper and gallant,” and that he 
showed her “attentions and politenesses 
not to be expressed.” He bore with pa- 
tience all her rebuffs and her disdain, and 
at last he was rewarded. There came a 
day when he was substituted in his wife’s 
heart for the Prince of Lorraine, with all 
the suddenness and violence which were 
parts of her character. 

“They were both very happy, and had 
a large family of children,” is the end of 
all fairy stories, and it would be well if 
this could end so, but because it is true it 
ends differently. 

For some years they lived indeed like 
the personages in the fairy tales. Children 
were born to them — many children — and 
the Constable, deeply in love, asked only 
that such happiness might be prolonged. 
There were no bounds to his attachment 
to his wife, no fancy of hers that he did 
not endeavor to satisfy. After her first 
confinement Madame Colonna received a 
visit in state from the Sacred College. She 
thought proper to receive the cardinals in 
a bed representing a sea shell, and herself 
as Venus, “It was,” she tells us, “a sort 
of shell which seemed to float on the 
waves of the sea. The sea was so well 
represented that it appeared real, and the 
waves bore up the shell, which was also 
supported on the backs of four sea-horses, 
ridden by sirens; both horses and sirens 
were beautifully fashioned out of a mate- 
rial that looked like gold. They deceived 
all eyes. Every one thought them to be of 
precious metal. The curtains of rich gold 
brocade were held back by twelve little 
Cupids, who let them hang so as to con- 
ceal all that it was proper to conceal, and 
to exhibit all else of this magnificent ar- 
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rangement. The curtains served less for 
concealment than for ornament.” 

When Venus rose from her artificial 
waves she replunged into the pleasures 
and delights of mortals. Card parties, 
balls, feasts, banquets, carousals, mas- 
quefades, journeys to Venice and Milan, 
riding parties and water parties, concerts 
and comedies, followed each other, and 
were so linked together that one wonders 
that any people could amuse themselves 
so much without dying of ennui. At last 
came the catastrophe. Having run great 
risk of dying in her fifth confinement, 
Madame Colonna signified to her husband 
that she declined to fulfil further her con- 
jugal obligations. The Constable sub- 
mitted, but before long his wife suspected 
him of faithlessness, She was furious, 
she was jealous, she revenged herself by 
encouraging lovers. Once on this down- 
ward path she lost her balance. As Saint- 
Simon says brutally, “ Elle courait le bon 
bord.” The power of seduction that was 
in her broke forth in allitsenergy. There 
was no limit to her conquests but such as 
she chose to put tothem. No man seemed 
able to resist her. 

First of all came a cardinal, Flavio 
Chigi, who was ugly to look at, with an 
olive complexion, a round face, and big 
eyes which seemed ready to pop out of 
his head, but he was the nephew of a 
pope, dissipated and jovial. There was 
no kind of folly that 4a Connétable did 
not make him commit. Once when he 
was expected to preside over a congrega- 
tion in a meeting of one of the religious 
orders, she carried him off in her car- 
riage, ‘not more than half dressed,” took 
him out of the city, and kept him until 
nightfall. Another time she surprised 
him still in bed, took possession of his 
clothes, dressed herself as a cardinal, and 
wanted to give audience in his place to 
those waiting in his ante-chamber. An- 
other time they went together on a hunting 
party which lasted a fortnight, during 
which they camped out in the woods. 

Then came the infamous Chevalier de 
Lorraine, banished from France in spite 
of the discreditable tears of Monsieur, 
Louis XIV.’s brother. Even in Rome, 
where Cardinal Chigi could, without shock- 
ing public opinion, preside over public 
meetings of religious orders, society re- 
fused to admit the chevalier. He insinu- 
ated himself into the circle round Madame 
Colonna by offering her, in the name of 
Monsieur, “a hunting outfit valued at a 
thousand pistoles, adorned with an infi- 
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nite number of the most beautiful and 
costly ribbons that could be bought in 
Paris.” * 

She, who was onée called the little fish- 
girl of Rome, could not resist the pleasure 
of exhibiting herself in her native city 
adorned by so many ribbons, the gift of a 
prince, and after that the Chevalier de 
Lorraine found himself established at her 
house on terms of intimacy and consider- 
ation. The Constable was very angry. 
Heaven, when it gave him a Mazarine for 
a wife, should have abstained from giving 
him a jealous disposition. He had shut 
his eyes when the cardinal was in the as- 
cendant, but the chevalier was too much 
for him. “ However,” says his wife in her 
“ Apology,” “I answered him roundly.” 
The Constable then sent a monk to re- 
monstrate with her as with a sinner. She 
took the monk by the shoulders and 
turned him out of doors. Cardinal Chigi, 
jealous on his.own account, next ventured 
to exhort her. Whereupon they quar- 
relled irreconcilably. Rome gossiped, but 
the angry husband was powerless; all he 
could do was to find fault, and to fee 
spies. 

Every one knows how great is nature’s 
skill in hiding the defects of a face under 
the spell of youthful brilliancy; but its 


skill in hiding the distortions of the soul 
under the ardor and grace of youth has 
been less often remarked upon. 

At twenty a woman is almost always 


lovable. Moral ugliness develops only 
with years, and the world wonders why a 
woman has so altered. Her disposition 
may not have altered, it may only have 
begun toexhibit itself. People belonging 
to the French court who knew Marie 
Mancini in the days of her love passages 
with Louis XIV., had never suspected in 
her the instincts of a vulgar adventuress. 
Her youth had deceived them. They 
gave her credit only for gaiety, and a great 
power of enjoyment. In less than ten 
years the brilliant favorite showed herself 
in her true colors. What we have to tell 
more of her will read like the adventures 
of some circus queen. 


Vil. 


A QUOTATION f¢ from the pen of Ma- 
dame la Connétable will best show into 
what depths she next descended. She 


* Her Apologie. 

t The Memoires de M. L, P. M. M. (Madame la 
Princesse Marie Mancini) Colonne. G.Connétable du 
Royaume de Naples, 1679. This volume contains a 
confidential ** Relation,” written by Marie for an inti- 
mate friend, to which are added a number of fantastic 
Stories collected by the editor. We cite only such 
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says: “In spite of all that had passed 
the chevalier came every day to see me, 
and when the weather permitted we al- 
ways walked together. We chose for our 
walks the shores of the Tiber near the 
Porto del Popolo, where I had had a little 
house built for me to bathe in. . . . It was 
not for love, as my enemies have asserted, 
but out of pure gallantry that the cheva- 
lier, seeing me in the water up to my 
throat, implored me to permit him to have 
my picture taken in that position, saying 
that so perfect a form, with so lovely a 
face might have inspired a Stoic with pas- 
sion.” But the Constable was so jealous 
as to think that things in that bathing 
house were not conducted with strict pro- 
priety. Such an idea was most scanda- 
lous, and most unjust, for his wife tells 
us: “ My people can testify that I never 
went from under cover of the bathing 
house until I had on a gauze bathing 
dress which I had had ah on purpose, 
and which came down to my heels.” 

But the Constable, not satisfied, gave 
so many proofs of jealousy unbecoming 
in a man of his position, that at last his 
wife resolved to elope from a husband who 
could be so unreasonable. 

Her sister Hortense had already done 
the same thing. It is true that the Duke 
de Mazarin was a kind of madman, with 
whom no woman could have lived in 
peace. The duchess had come to Rome, 
and as she had had experience in elope- 
ments, and had crossed France in the 
disguise of a man, her sister Marie begged 
her to go back with her to France. They 
left Rome, May 29, 1672, wearing men’s 
clothes under their petticoats, and making 
believe that they were going for a drive. 

Their coach carried them nearly as far 
as Civita Vecchia, to a spot on the beach, 
where a felucca had been ordered to await 
them. They sent away their carriage, 
pulled off their female attire, and walked 
forward under a burning sun. The boat 
not being there they hid ina little grove, 
and came near dying of hunger, fright, 
and fatigue. They had had nothing to 
eat fortwenty-four nours, Every moment 
they dreaded the arrival of sdirré sent by 
the Constable. In the midst of their dis- 
tress they heard the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs and gave themselves up for lost. 
Hortense bravely pulled out her pistols, 
“ resolved to kill the first man who came 
in sight; ” but her sister lost all courage. 


fragments as M. Chantelauze believes to be authentic. 
They are far more highly colored than the narrative in 
the ** Apologie’’ which was destined to meet the eye 
of the public, and related accordingly. 
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“J don’t believe,” she says, “ that if they 
had opened my veins at that moment they 
would have found one drop of blood. My 
hair stood on end, and I fell back almost 
fainting in the arms of my sister, who, 
accustomed to misfortunes, was braver 
than I.”* Hortense had, indeed, seen 
plenty of misfortunes. At one time she 
sustained a siege in a convent which was 
attacked by the Duke de Mazarin and 
sixty gentlemen, who were driven off dis- 
comfited. She must have felt mortified 
to have a sister who, with so many preten- 
sions to heroism, was only a weak woman 
after all. 

A servant who had been sent in search 
of the felucca came back with another 
boat, and in this they embarked. But the 
captain and his crew turned out to be so 
many pirates, bent on making their own 
profit out of a situation which they easily 
understood, and the nine days that the 
voyage lasted were as fertile in emotions 
as any damsels-errant could have desired. 
Hardly had they put to sea before the 
money for their passage had to be paid 
down, under threats of making them walk 
the plank, or be marooned upon some 
desert island. The same evening they 
sighted an Algerine corsair. Their bark 
took refuge behind some rocks, and was 
saved by the darkness. We may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether the fugitive ladies 
were altogether delighted at having missed 
such an adventure as that of being con- 
veyed to the harem of some Turkish 
pasha. Their husbands would of course 
have paid their ransom, and they would 
have had something to talk about for the 
rest of their lives. Next day there was a 
storm. On reaching the coast of Pro- 
vence the authorities refused to let them 
land, because the plague was at Civita 
Vecchia. They purchased false papers 
and disembarked at Marseilles, They had 
been asleep about an hour in a low wine 
shop, when suddenly there appeared be- 
fore them the terrible Captain Manechini, 
a bravo in the pay of the Constable. The 
Duke of Mazarin had put the no less terri- 
ble Captain Polastron on the track of his 
wife. The fugitives escaped their cap- 
tors, and wandered forth from Marseilles, 
avoiding the police, and stopping to amuse 
themselves with any jollity that came to 
hand whenever they felt themselves safe 
for a few moments, but obliged at last to 
ask succor from Madame de Grignan, who 
supplied them with body-linen, Among 

* The Memoires de M. L. P. M. M.,, etc., tell the 


story exactly as it is told in the “‘ Apologie”’ and in the 
** Memoires of the Duchesse de Mazarin.”’ 
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their twists and turns Hortense, closely 
pursued by Captain Polastron, recrossed 
the frontier. Marie went on towards 
Paris. Her purpose was, at all costs, to 
see the king, to fling herself at his feet, 
and — who knows?—to add perhaps a 
second volume to the royal romance. 

There was a great sensation at the 
court of France when it was known that 
Marie Mancini had made her appearance 
in Provence, dressed like a man, and des- 
titute of a change of linen. When her 
purpose of marching on Paris was found 
out nobody doubted her intentions, and 
there was great curiosity among the public 
tosee the end. It was the king’s custom 
to show his gratitude to any woman who 
had once loved him, and his first impulse 
had been to take Marie under his protec- 
tion. On the part of his old loves, how- 
ever, he expected propriety. Austerity 
was not unwelcome; it enhanced his for- 
mer victory. But Marie Mancini had 
done him no credit. Of all men in France 
Louis XIV. was the one least able to enjoy 
a picturesque escapade, and that of Marie 
Mancini was too much for him. Besides, 
he was sore at having had successors in 
her affection, while the court was still fuil 
of those who had seen his eyes inflamed 
with weeping, when Mazarin refused to 
give him the hand of his niece in mar- 
riage. Influenced by all these considera- 
tions, he returned a cold answer to a letter 
in which the wife of the Constable asked 
permission to reside in Paris. On the 
contrary, he recommended her to retire 
into a convent, ‘and so put an end,” he 
said, “to the slanders which put evil 
interpretations on her departure from 
Rome.” 

The conclusion that she drew from this 
letter was that it was absolutely necessary 
that she should see the king, and she set 
out for Fontainebleau. The post-masters 
were forbidden to give her horses. A 
gentleman sent by Louis XIV. followed on 
her trail. She managed to get horses, and 
quitting the highways she made her way, 
as it were across country, getting over- 
turned, lost, hiding herself, and doubling 
on her track, until she drew near Fon- 
tainebleau, where the gentleman caught 
up with her. His name was M. de la Gil- 
bertiére ; and if he was a man who could 
see the comic side of things, he must have 
been much amused during their inter- 
view. 

He tried to persuade her to return to 
her husband, adding that the king regret- 
ted having accorded her his protection, 
and left her no other alternative but that 
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of entering a convent at Grenoble, or of 
returning to the Constable. 

“ And thus,” she writes, “I answered 
him: ‘That I had not quitted my own 
house with the intention of so soon return- 
ing toit. That no imaginary pretexts had 
induced me to do as I had done, but good 
and solid reasons, which I would reveal to 
no one but the king himself, and that, 
trusting in his justice and discernment, I 
hoped that when I had once spoken with 
him (which was all that I asked for) that 
he would see how much he had been de- 
ceived by the evil impression that had 
been given him concerning my conduct. 
. « . That with respect to my returning to 
Grenoble, I was too much fatigued;... 
and further that I awaited the answer of 
his Majesty, which would decide me as to 
what I had better do.’” As she pronounced 
these last words she took up a guitar, and 
began to play upon it in the very face, as 
it were, of the envoy of Louis XIV. Ap- 
parently M. de la Gilbertiére endeavored 
to remonstrate with her, for she had time 
to “ play him several airs,” before he took 
his departure discouraged. 


The scene is delightful. Madame la 


Connétable lodging in the garret of a sec- 
ond-rate wine shop at Fontainebleau, 
dressed in old clothes furnished her by 


Madame de Grignan, with her guitar for 
her sole luggage! It is the story of the 
grasshopper when wind and winter came 
on. 

The king sent her a second messenger, 
the Duke de Créqui, who was moved by 
the sight of so much former greatness 
now in such surroundings. He reiterated 
the prohibition of the king, assuring her 
that she could not come into his presence 
nor even enter Paris, She then felt that 
she must gain time. She asked permis- 
sion to enter a convent near Melun, and 
obtained it, but she could not bring her- 
self to discontinue her entreaties that she 
might speak to the king, nor her com- 
plaints as to the “ scant courtesy ” she was 
receiving from his Majesty. At last Louis 
XIV. began to dread a scene in case the 
frantic Marie should contrive to reach his 
presence in spite of his guards. He 
caused Colbert to desire her to withdraw 
to another convent, sixty leagues from 
Paris. She could no longer doubt that 
all was over between them. She wrote to 
Colbert: “I never could have believed 
what I have seen. I will say no more, 
because I could not restrain myself as 
well as you can do, and all had better be 
ended. Only tell the king that I implore 
leave to speak to him only once before 
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my departure, and that it will be for the 
last time in my life, for I shall never 
return to Paris. Do me this favor, Mon- 
seigneur, and afterwards I promise I will 
go away —go even further off if he so 
desires.” Dated September 25, 1672. 

Colbert returned no answer. She could 
not misunderstand his silence. There 
came this cry of despair: “It is not pos- 
sible that it is with me the king begins to 
be inexorable!” October 1,1672. This 
would have been touching but for the 
cardinal with his pop eyes, and the Chev- 
alier de Lorraine. Louis XIV., who knew 
by this time too much about her to be 
touched, sent M. de la Gilbertiére again 
to her, who escorted her, whether she 
would or not, to a convent near Rheims. 
She has shown us in her “ Memoires”’ the 
extent of her hopes, and consequently of 
her self-deception. She says: “I failed 
in all my designs. The king, from whom 
I had hoped everything, treated me very 
coldly. I know not even now for what 
reason.” Very likely she never did un- 
derstand the cause of the king’s coldness. 
The lack of moral instinct often obscures 
the clearest intelligence. 


1X. 

AND now we come to the last rounds of 
the ladder by which she made her descent 
into obscurity. For the rest of her life 
she parted shred by shred with whatever 
little dignity remained to her. Her brain 
grew more topsy-turvy, a nervous restless- 
ness prevented her from remaining in one 
place. She spent her time in escaping 
trom all the convents in which Louis XIV. 
and the Constable endeavored to confine 
her. She was to be met with on every 
highway of Europe, in France, Italy, Ger- 
many, the Low Countries, and Spain. We 
see by the correspondences of those days 
that warning of her coming was sent for- 
ward before hand. Madame de Sévigné 
writes to her daughter, November 24, 
1673: “ Madame Colonna has been met 
with on the Rhine in a boat with some 
peasant women. She is going I don’t 
know where —somewhere into the heart 
of Germany.” On the 27th January, 1680, 
Madame de Villars, wife of the French 
ambassador at Madrid, writes that they 
had been visited by a veiled female who 
with an air of mystery made them a sign 
to send away their servants and to draw 
close to her. Then M. de Villars ex- 
claimed: “It is Madame la Connétable 
Colonna!” Thereupon I began to pay 
her some compliments, but, as that is not 
her style, she came at once to the point. 
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The point was that she had again escaped 
from a convent, and demanded the protec- 
tion of France against the power of her 
husband. 

She was always possessed by the idea 
that one glance from her eyes would over- 
come Louis XIV. and bring him back to 
her. For which reason she was always 
endeavoring to get into France. Louis 
was at last obliged to send orders to all 
his frontier towns not to admit her. 

The convents of half Europe considered 
her as a plague inflicted on the Church for 
some transgression. Any one of them was 
in danger of being obliged to receive her, 
or had already done so. It is the fashion 
to pity the women and girls who at that 
period, through the tyranny of a husband 
or a father, were shut up behind the bars 
of a cloister. Without withholding from 
these their due share of compassion, we 
might well reserve a little for the poor 
nuns who were obliged to receive and to 
take care of such women. These invol- 
untary boarders revenged themselves on 
the community. One may read in the 
memoirs of Hortense, Duchess de Maza- 
rin, how she upturned everything in a 
nunnery with the help of an amiable mar- 
quise who also was confined there by a 
jealous husband. They organized hunting 
parties in the sisters’ dormitories, which 
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they rushed through at full speed, follow- 
ing a pack of hounds and shouting tally 


ho! tally ho! They put ink into the holy 
water, and water into the nuns’ beds. Hor- 
tense protests, it is true, that a great deal 
said about these pranks was “ exagger- 
ated or invented,” but she adds: “ They 
kept close watch upon us. They chose 
for that purpose tle most aged of the 
sisters as being those we were least likely 
to corrupt, but as we did nothing all day 
but walk and walk, we very soon knocked 
up one aged guardian until at last two or 
three nuns sprained their ankles on pur- 
pose that they might not have to trot after 
us. 

Life was not more comfortable in those 
convents which had the honor of receiv- 
ing our heroine. Sometimes she bored a 
hole in the wall and got through ; some- 
times she suborned the sister who served 
as portress, and had midnight parties, 
which by no means contributed to the 
good name of the convent. ‘“ Sometimes,” 
writes Madame d’Aulnoy, apropos to one 
of Marie’s residences in Madrid, “she 
would get out in the evening with one of 
her women, and would go on the Prado, 
generally on foot and in a white mantilla ; 
there she would have some very queer 
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adventures, for most of the women to be 
met on the Prado are women of pleasure, 
but the great court ladies think ita great 
frolic when they manage to go there in 
disguise and no one knows them.” * This 
was what our Marie did, and in such a 
fashion that it required special orders 
from the nuncio, backed by threats of ex- 
communication, to induce any convent to 
receive her. In one nunnery in Madrid 
the sisters in despair resolved to go in 
procession to the palace and entreat the 
king of Spain to deliver them from Ma- 
dame la Connétable. The king said it 
would be great fun to see them arrive 
chanting their litany: “ Libera nos, Dom- 
ine, de la Condestabile.” But the nuns 
thought better of it and did not come. 

Her visitors in the convent parlor 
caused great embarrassment to the nuns. 
Numbers of the most dissipated cavaliers 
appeared, and the religious character of 
the place had little effect on their behav- 
ior. One of Madame Colonna’s most 
assiduous visitors was her husband, her 
extraordinary husband, whom every year 
found more in love with her, more con- 
jugally faithless, and more jealous of her 
lovers. “He went every day,” says Ma- 
dame d’Aulnoy, “to talk to her in her 
parlor, and I have seen him do gallantries 
to please her such as only a lover could 
be supposed to do for his mistress.” The 
passion she had inspired in the Constable 
was so great that he was ready to pardon 
everything; all he asked was the happi- 
ness of seeing her. 

That everything concerning Madame 
Colonna might be extraordinary, and out 
of the usual course of things, she became 
beautiful when she was nearly forty. The 
ugly little brown girl, with arms like 
thread-papers, was no longer lean nor 
dark. Her figure was beautiful, her com- 
plexion clear and fair, her keen eyes had 
acquired a pathetic look, her hair and 
teeth had always been superb, and still 
remained so. She had a little air of ner- 
vous agitation which became her. The 
Constable, still “handsome enough to 
paint,” said Madame de Villars, went 
mad about her, but astrology came be- 
tween them. Marie had again had her 
horoscope cast, and was told that reunion 
with her husband might kill her. 

But one fine morning she suddenly 
alighted on the house of the Constable. 
She had again made her escape from a 
convent, and thought that she would try 
married life once more. The Constable 


* Memoires de la Cour d’ Espagne. 
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was charmed to welcome her, but he re- 
solved to shut the door of her cage. She 
at once broke into wild denunciations, and 
declared that her husband wanted to 
avenge himself @ //talienne, that is, to 
poison her. The king, the queen, the 
Spanish ministers, the grand inquisitor 
were obliged to interfere, All the great 
personages of Spain were called in to take 
part in the matter. Defended by some 
and blamed by others, she was one night 
carried off by armed men at the command 
of her husband, and little consideration 
was shown her. They seized her by her 
hair and bore her off half clothed. They 
flung her into a dungeon, where she was 
too happy to receive a proposal which 
puts the finishing touch to her extraordi- 
nary career. The Constable offered to 
take the vows asa Knight of Malta, pro- 
vided his wife would become a nun. It 
will readily be believed that she did not 
hesitate, knowing by experience that stone 
walls do not necessarily make a convent 
into a prison. Madrid therefore had the 
edification of seeing her a novice. “ Ma- 
dame Colonna arrived on Saturday early,” 
writes Madame de Villars; “she entered 
the convent. The nuns received her at 
the gate with tapers and all the ceremonies 
usual on such occasions. From thence 


they took her into the choir, where she 
assumed the dress of a novice with an air 


of great modesty. . . . Thedress is pretty 
and becoming, and the convent is not too 
strict.” This was in February, 1681. 
Poor convent! The devil in person 
could not have created more disorder 
there. ‘She wore brocade and cloth of 
silver petticoats under her robe of serge, 
and the moment she was not under the 
eye of her superiors she flung off her veil 
and dressed her hair after the Spanish 
fashion, with many colored ribbons. Some- 
times a bell would ring for some service 
that she was obliged to attend, and she 
would then slip on her habit, and draw her 
veil over her hairand ribbons. She looked 
very odd on these occasions.” Frocked 
and unfrocked twenty times a day, no 
means could be found to make her accept 
her vocation seriously. The Constable 
tired out with her, and having no desire 
whatever to become a Knight of Malta, 
decided at last to give her up. He went 
back to Rome, but he did her the wrong 
of leaving herin poverty. She was lodged 
in a garret, often without fuel, and desti- 
tute of resources. From this moment the 
figure of Madame la Connétable fades 
from the page of history; yet once in a 
while a sudden ray of light still shows her 
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for a moment. It is but a gleam, and then 
again she disappears. 

In 1684 we find herin France. In 1688 
the French ambassador writes home that 
she is in Madrid “in a little convent, 
which she can come out of whenever she 
chooses.” The year following she became 
a widow. 

The Constable asked pardon of his 
wife in his will, “and,” says Saint Evre- 
mond, “for fear appearances should in- 
spire his children with resentment against 
their mother, he took all the blame of their 
separation on himself, desiring that they 
would feel for her nothing but respect, 
gratitude, and esteem.” What a long- 
suffering husband! She rewarded him 
by returning to Italy, where, under her 
children’s very eyes, she led the most 
disorderly life. She was now nearly fifty. 
The last glimpse we have of her is in 
1705. ‘ That woman la Connétable,” says 
Saint-Simon, “took a notion this year to 
come back from Italy, and disembarked 
in Provence. She remained there several 
months, not obtaining permission to come 
any further. At last, however, she got 
leave ... On condition that she would 
never set foot in Paris, far less appear at 
court. She wentto Passy. Besides her 
family she was visited by no one; she 
became disgusted by her reception, and of 
her own accord soon went back whence 
she came.” 

And in her own family what shipwrecks 
had taken place. Heaven’s thunderbolts 
sent them back into obscurity. The Prin- 
cesse de Conti, the saint of the family, 
was dead. The Duchess of Modena was 
dead, leaving a son weak in mind and 
body, and at the point of death. The 
beautiful Hortense was dead, the Duchess 
de Mazarin. Her husband went to En- 
gland toclaim her corpse, and carried it 
about with him ever after in his travels. 
Olympia, Countess de Soissons, was im- 
plicated in the great poisoning conspiracy 
in 1680, One nightin January of that year 
she quitted a ball-room, flung herself into 
her coach, and never stopped till she had 
crossed the frontier of France, which she 
never entered again. Marie Anne, Du- 
chesse de Bouillon, who was implicated in 
the same affair, was exiled, recalled, and 
at length banished from the court for life. 
The brother alone survived, the Duke de 
Nevers, who wrote very pretty verses. 
But that was all he did or could do. If 
we look a little further into history we 
shall find that the blood of Mazarin, though 
it mingled with that of many illustrious 
houses, never seems to have brought with 
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it good fortune. The house of D’Este, 
the Stuarts,* the Vendémes,f the Contis, 
the Bouillons, the Soissons, have all died 
out one after the other. 

And the treasures of Mazarin, his 
wealth, his pictures by the old masters, 
and his ancient statues—what became 
of them? The Dukeof Mazarin, his heir, 
broke up the ancient statues with a ham- 
mer, daubed over the pictures of the great 
masters, and spent millions in lawsuits 
which he carried before every Parliament 
in the kingdom. “So that after all,” says 
M. Amédée Renée, “it was the Fronde 
which was Mazarin’s eventual heir.” 

Madame la Connétable, having seen 
these things come to pass, cared no longer 
to reside in France, and leaving her resi- 
dence at Passy, plunged out of our sight 
into oblivion. It is not known when she 
died, nor where. It is supposed to have 
been about 1715, either in Spain or Italy. 
In her later life she addicted herself more 
and more to the study of the occult sci- 
ences, which probably suited well with 
her looks, which became those of a witch. 
We can see her in her old age, dishevelled 
as was her custom, ill-dressed, wrinkled, 
and broken. Of her former brilliancy 
nothing remained but the flames in her 
black: eyes. She consulted the cards as 


to her future, and there was no light. 
Then she would console herself with rem- 


iniscences of the past. She would take 
her guitar and play and dream — dream 
that she had once expected to have been 
queen of France. 


* The Duchesse of Modena’s eng, Maria Bea- 
trice, married James II. of England 

t The sons of the Duchesse de Mercceur were the 
two Vendomes. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE LITTLE MARQUIS. 


HERVE DE VERVAINVILLE, Marquis de 
Saint-Laurent, was at once the biggest 
and the smallest landlord of Calvados, the 
most important personage of that depart- 
ment and the most insignificant and pow- 
erless. Into his cradle the fairies had 
dropped all the gifts of fortune but those 
two without which the others taste as 
ashes —love and happiness. His life was 
uncolored by the affections of home, and 
his days, like his ragged little visage and 
his dull personality, were vague with the 
vagueness of negative misery. Of his 
nurse he was meekly afraid, and his rela- 
tions with the other servants were of the 
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most distantly polite and official nature, 
He understood that they were there to do 
his bidding nominally and compel him 
actualiy to do theirs, pending his hour of 
authority. With a little broken sigh he 
envied the happiness that he rooted!y 
believed to accompany the more cheerful 
proportions of the cottager’s experience, 
of which he occasionally caught gAmpses 
in his daily walks, remembering the chill 
solitude of his own big, empty castle and 
the immense park that seemed an expan- 
sion of his imprisonment, including, as 
part of his uninterrupted gloom, the kindly 
meadows and woods, the babbling streams 
and leafy avenues, where the birds sang 
of joys uncomprehended by him. 

Play was as foreign to him as hope. 
Every morning he gravely saluted the pic- 
ture of his pretty mother which hung in 
his bedroom, a lovely picture, hardly real 
in its dainty old-world charm, arch and 
frail and innocent, the bloom of whose 
eighteen years had been sacrificed upon 
his own coming, leaving a copy washed of 
all beauty, its delicacy blurred in a half- 
effaced boyish visage without character 
or coloring. Of his father Hervé never 
spoke, — shrinking, with the unconscious 
pride of race, from the male interloper 
who had been glad enough to drop an 
inferior name, and was considered by his 
friends to have waltzed himself and his 
handsome eyes into an enviable bondage. 
And the only return he could make to the 
house that had so benefited him was a 
flying visit from Paris to inspect the heir 
and confer with his son’s steward (whose 
guardian he had been appointed by the old 
marquis at his death), and then return to 
his city pleasures which he found more 
entertaining than his Norman neighbors. 

On Sunday morning little Hervé was 
conducted to high mass in the Church of 
Saint-Laurent upon the broad highroad 
leading to the town of Falaise. Duly es- 
corted up the aisle by an obsequious Swiss 
in military hat and clanking sword, with a 
long, blonde moustache that excited the 
boy’s admiration, Hervé and his nurse 
were bowed into the colossal family pew, 
as large as a moderate sized chamber 
roughly carven and running along the flat, 
wide tombs of his ancestors, on which 
marble statues of knights and medizval 
ladies lay lengthways. The child’s air of 
melancholy and solitary state was enough 
to make any honest heart ache, and his 
presence never failed to waken the in- 
tense interest of the simple congregation, 
and supply them with food for speculation 
as to his future over their midday soup 
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and cider. Hard indeed would it have 
been to define the future of the little man 
sitting so decorously in his huge pew, and 
following the long’ services in a spirit of 
almost pathetic conventionality and resig- 
nation, only very occasionally relieved by 
his queer, broken sigh that had settled 
into a trick, or a furtive wandering of his 
eyes that sought distraction among ances- 
tral epitaphs. 

He was not, it must be owned, an en- 
gaging child, though soft-hearted and 
timidly attracted by animals, whose sus- 
ceptibilities he would have feared to 
offend by any uninvited demonstration of 
affection. He had heard himself described 
as plain and dull, and thought it his duty 
to refrain as much as possible from inflict- 
ing his presence upon others, preferring 
loneliness to adverse criticism. But he 
had one friend who had found him out 
and taken him to her equally unhappy and 
tender heart. The Comtesse de Fresney, 
a lady of thirty, was like himself miserable 
and misunderstood. Hervé thought she 
must bé very beautiful for him to love her 
so devotedly, and he looked forward with 
much eagerness to the time of her widow- 
hood, when he should be free to marry 
her. 

There was something inexpressibly sad 
in the drollery of their relations. Neither 
was aware of the comic element, while 
both were profoundly impressed with the 
sadness. Whenever a fair, a race, or a 
company of strolling players took the 
tyrannical count away from Fresney, a 
messenger was at once despatched to 
Saint-Laurent, and gladly the little mar- 
quis trotted off to console his friend. 

One day Hervé gave expression to his 
matrimonial intentions. The countess, 
sitting with her hands in her lap, was gaz- 
ing gloomily out of the window when she 
turned, and said, sighing: “ Do you know, 
Hervé, that I have never even been to 
Paris?” 

Hervé did not know, and was not of an 
age to measure the frightful depth of 
privation confessed. But the countess 
spoke in a sadder voice than usual and, in 
response to her sigh, his childish lips 
parted in his own vague little sigh. 

“ When I am grown up I'll take you to 
Paris, countess,” he said, coming near, 
and timidly fondling her hand. 

“Yes, Hervé,” said the countess, and 
she stooped to kiss him. 

“M. le Comte is so old that he will 
probably be dead by that time, and then I 
can marry you, countess, and you will live 
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always at Saint-Laurent. You know it is 
bigger than Fresney.” 

“Yes, Hervé,” said the countess mus- 
ingly, thinking of her lost years and dead 
dreams, as she stared across the pleasant 
landscape. 

Hervé regarded himself as an engaged 
gentleman from that day. The following 
Sunday he studied the epitaph on the tomb 
of the last marquis, his grandfather, who 
had vanished into the darkness of an 
unexplored continent with note-book and 
scientific intent, to leave his bones to 
whiten in the desert and the name of a 
brave man to adorn his country’s annals, 
Hervé was all excitement to learn from 
the countess the precise meaning of the 
words distinguished and explorer. 

*“ Countess,” he hurried to ask, ‘ what 
is it to be distinguished ?” 

“It is greatly to do great things, 
Hervé.” 

“And what does explorer mean?” 

“To go far away into the unknown; 
to find out unvisited places, and teach 
others how much larger the world is than 
they imagine.” 

This explanation thrilled new thoughts 
and ambition in the breast of the little 
marquis. Why should not he begin at 
once to explore the world, and see for 
himself what lay beyond the dull precincts 
of Saint-Laurent? He then would become 
distinguished like his grandfather, and the 
countess would be proud of him. The 
scheme hurried his pulses, and gave him 
his first taste of excitement, which stood 
him in place of a very small appetite. He 
watched his moment in the artful instinct 
of childhood with a scheme in its head. 
It was not difficult to elude a careless 
nurse and gossiping servants, and he 
knew an alley by which the broad, straight 
road leading from the castle to the town 
might be reached over a friendly stile that 
involved no pledge of secrecy from an un- 
trustworthy lodge-keeper. And away he 
was scampering along the hedge, drunk 
with excitement and the glory of his own 
unprotected state, drunk with the spring 
sunshine and the smell of violets that 
made breathing a bliss, 

Picture a tumble-down town with a 
quantity of little streets breaking unex- 
pectedly into glimpses of green meadow 
and foliage; rickety omnibuses jerking 
and rumbling upon uncouth wheels, mys- 
teriously held by their drivers from laying 
their contents upon the jagged pavements ; 
little old-fashioned squares washed by 
runlets for paving divisions, with the big 
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names of La Trinité, Saint-Gervais, 
Guillaume le Conquérant, and the Grand 
Turc, — the latter the most unlikely form 
of heretic ever to have so shaken the 
equilibrium of the quaint town; a public 
fountain, a market-place, many-aisled 
churches smelling of damp and decay, 
their fretted arches worn with age and 
their pictures bleached of all color by the 
moist stone; primitive shops, latticed 
windows, asthmatical old men in blouses 
and night-caps in which they seem to have 
been born and in which they promise to 
die; girls in linen towers and starched 
side-flaps concealing every curl and wave 
of their hair, their sado¢s beating the flags 
with the click of castenets; groups of idle 
hussars, moustached and menacing, strut- 
ting the dilapidated public gardens like 
walking arsenals, the eternal cigarette 
between their lips and the everlasting 
sapristi and sacré upon them. Throw in 
a curé or two, wide-hatted, of leisured and 
benevolent aspect, with a smile addressed 
to the world as a general son enfant ; an 
abbé, less leisured and less assured of 
public indulgence; a discreet fréve, whose 
hurrying movements shake his robes to 
the dimensions of a balloon; an elegant 
sous-préfet, conscious of Parisian tailoring 
and much in request in provincial salons ; 
a wooden-legged colonel, devoted to the 
memory of the first Napoleon, and wrath- 
ful at that of him of Sedan; afew civilians 
of professional calling, deferential to the 
military and in awe of the colonel; the 
local gossip and shop-keeper on Trinity 
Square, Mére Lescaut, who knows every- 
thing about everybody, and the usual 
group of antagonistic politicians. For the 
outskirts, five broad roads diverging star- 
wise from a common centre, with an invit- 
ing simplicity of aspect that might tempt 
the least adventurous spirit of childhood 
to make by one of those pleasant, straight, 
and leafy paths for the alluring horizon. 
Add the local lion, Great William’s Tower, 
a very respectable Norman ruin, where a 
more mythical personage than William 
might easily have been born, and which 
might very well hallow more ancient loves 
than those of Robert and the washer- 
woman Arletta; a splendid equestrian 
statue of the Conqueror, and a quantity of 
threads of silver water running between 
mossy banks, where women in mountain- 
ous caps of linen wash clothes, and the 
violets in spring and autumn grow so 
thickly that the air is faint with their 
sweet scent. Afar, green field upon green 
field stretching on all sides till the atmo- 
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spheric blue blots out their color and 
melts them into the sky; sudden spaces 
of wood making shadows upon the bright 
plains and dusty roads, fringed with pop- 
lars, cutting uninterrupted paths to the 
horizon. 

The weekly fair was being held on the 
Place de la Trinité when Hervé made his 
way so far. The noise and jollity stunned 
him. Long tables were spread round, 
highly colored and decorated with a vari- 
ety of objects, and good-humored, cleanly 
Norman women in caps, and men in blue 
blouses, were shouting exchanged speech 
or wrangling decorously. Hervé thrust 
his hands into his pockets in a pretence 
of security, like that assumed by his elders 
upon novel occasions, though his pulses 
shook with unaccustomed force and veloc- 
ity ; and he walked round the tables with 
uneasy impulses towards the toys and 
sweetmeats, and thought a ride on the 
merry-go-round would be an enviable sen- 
sation. But these temptations he gallantly 
resisted, as unbecoming his serious busi- 
ness. Women smiled upon him, and 
called him, Ce joli petit monsieur, a fact 
which caused him more surprise than any- 
thing else, having heard his father de- 
scribe him as ugly. He bowed to them 
when he rejected their offers of toys and 
penknives, but could not resist the invita- 
tion of a fresh cake, and held his hat in 
one hand while he searched in his pocket 
to pay for it. Hervé made up for his 
dulness by a correctness of demeanor that 
was rather depressing than captivating. 

Munching his cake with a secret pleas- 
ure in this slight infringement of social 
law, he wandered upon the skirt of the 
noisy and good-natured crowd, which in 
the settlement of its affairs was lavish in 
smiles and jokes. What should he do 
with his liberty and leisure when his 
senses had tired of this particular form of 
intoxication? He bethought himself of 
the famous tower which Pierrot, the valet, 
had assured him was the largest castle in 
the world. Glancing up the square he saw 
the old wooden-legged colonel limping 
towards him, and Hervé promptly decided 
that so warlike a personage could not fail 
to be aware of the direction in which the 
tower lay. He barred the colonel’s way 
with his hat in his hand, and said: 
“ Please, monsieur, will you be so good as 
to direct me to the castle of William the 
Conqueror ?” 

The colonel heard the soft, tremulous 
pipe, and brought his fierce glare down 
upon the urchin with hawk-like penetra- 
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tion. Fearful menace seemed to lie in 
the final tap of his wooden leg upon the 
pavement as he came to a standstill in 
front of Hervé, artd he cleared his chest 
with a loud, military sound like doom, 
Hervé stood the sound, but winced and 
repeated his request more timidly. Now 
this desperate-looking soldier had a kindly 
heart and loved children. He had not the 
least idea that his loud doom, and his 
shaggy eyebrows, and his great, scowling 
red face frightened the life out of them. 
A request from a child so small and fee- 
ble to be directed to anybody’s castle, 
much less the Conqueror’s, when so many 
strong and idle arms in the world must be 
willing to carry him, afflicted him with an 
almost maternal throb-of tenderness. By 
his smile he dispersed the unpleasant im- 
pressions of his 400m and the click of his 
artificial limb, and completely won Hervé’s 
confidence, who was quite pleased to find 
his thin little fingers lost in the grasp of 
his new companion’s large hand, when the 
giant ia uniform turned and volunteered 
to conduct him to the tower. Crossing 
the square of Guillaume le Conquérant, 
Hervé even became expansive. 

“ Look, monsieur,” he cried, pointing to 
the beautiful bronze statue, “one would 
say that the horse was about to jump and 
throw the knight.” 

The colonel slapped his chest like a 
man insulted in the person of a glorious 
ancestor, and emitted an unusually gruff 
boom, that nearly blew little Hervé to the 
other side of the square and made his lips 
tremble. 

“I’d like, young sir, to see the horse 
that could have thrown that man,” said the 
Norman. 

“There was a Baron of Vervainville 
when Robert was Duke of Normandy. 
He went with Robert to the Crusades. 
The countess has told me that only very 
distinguished and brave people went to 
the Crusades in those days. They were 
wars, monsieur, a great way off. 1 often 
try to make out what is written on his 
tomb in Saint-Laurent, but I can never get 
further than Geoffroi,” Hervé concluded, 
with his queer short sigh, while in front of 
them rose the mighty Norman ruin upon 
the landscape, like the past glancing poig- 
nantly through an ever youthful smile. 

The colonel, enlightened by this com- 
munication upon the lad’s identity, stared 
at him in alarmed surprise. 

“Is there nobody in attendance upon 
M. le Marquis?” he asked. 

“I am trying to be an explorer like my 
grandpapa; that is why I have run away at 
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once. Iam obliged to you, monsieur, but 
it is not necessary that you should give 
yourself the trouble to come further with 
me. I shall be able to find the way back 
to the Place de la Trinité.” 

The colonel was dubious as to his 
right to accept dismissal. The sky looked 
threatening, and he hardly believed that 
he could in honor forsake the child. But, 
sapristi / there were the unread papers 
down from Paris waiting for him at his 
favorite haunt, the Café du Grand Ture, to 
be discussed between generous draughts 
of cider. He tugged his grey moustache 
in divided feelings, and at last came to a 
decision with the aid of his terrible doom. 
He would deliver the little marquis into 
the hands of the concierge of the tower, 
and after a look in upon his cronies at the 
Grand Turc and a glass of cider, hasten 
to Saint-Laurent in search of proper au- 
thority. 

Hervé was a decorous sightseer, who 
left others much in the dark as to his 
private impressions of whathe saw. The 
tower, he admitted, was very big and cold. 
He did not think it would give him much 
satisfaction to have been born in the chill, 
cavernous chamber wherein William had 
first seen the light, while the bombastic 
lines upon the conquest of the Saxons, 
read to him in a strong Norman accent, 
gave him the reverse of a desire to ex- 
plore that benighted land. With his 
hands in his pockets he stood and peeped 
through the slit in the stone wall, nearly 
as high as the clouds, whence Robert is 
supposed to have detected the charming 
visage of Arletta, washing linen below, 
with a keenness of sight nothing less dia- 
bolical than his name. 

“TI couldn’t see anybody down so far, 
could you?” he asked; and then his atten- 
tion was caught by the big raindrops that 
were beginning to fall in black circles 
upon the unroofed stone stairs. The con- 
cierge watched the sky a moment, then 
lifted Hervé into his arms and hurried 
down the innumerable steps to the shelter 
of his own cosy parlor. Excitement and 
fatigue were telling upon the child, who 
looked nervous and scared. The rain- 
drops had gathered the force and noise of 
several waterfalls pouring from the heav- 
ens with diluvian promise. Already the 
landscape was drenched and blotted out of 
view. An affrighted peasant, in sabots 
large enough to shelter the woman and 
her family of nursery rhyme, darted down 
the road, holding a colored umbrelia as 
big as atent. Theroar of thunder came 
from afar, and a flash of lightning broke 
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through the vapory veil, making Hervé 
blink like a distracted owl caught by the 
dawn. Oh, if he were only back safely at 
Saint-Laurent, or could hold the hand of 
his dear countess! No, he would not 
explore any more until he was a grown-up 
man. A howl of thunder and a child’s 
feeble cry —— 

Meanwhile confusion reigned in the 
castle. Men and women flew hither and 
thither, screaming blame upon each other. 
In an agony of apprehension the butler 
ordered the family coach and was driven 
into town, wondering how M. le Vervain- 
ville would take the news if anything were 
to happen to remove the source of his 
wealth and local importance. Parbleu / 
he would not be the man to tell him. 
Crossing the Place de la Trinité, he 
caught sight of Mére Lescaut gazing out 
upon the deluged square. Ina happy in- 
spiration he determined to consuit her, 
and while he was endeavoring to make his 
knock heard above the tempest and to 
shield his eyes from the glare of the light- 
ning flashes, Mére Lescaut thrust her 
white cap out through the upper half of 
the shop door, and screamed, * You are 
looking for M.le Marquis de Saint-Lau- 
rent, and I saw him cross the square with 
Colonel Larousse this afternoon.” 

“ Diable! Diable/” roared the dis- 
tracted butler. ‘I passed the colonel on 
the road an hour ago.” 

The endless moments lost in adjuring 
the gods, in voluble faith in calamity, in 
imprecations at the storm and shivering 
assertions of discomfort which never 
mend matters, and at last the dripping 
colonel and swearing butler meet. M. le 
Marquis de Saint-Laurent and Baron de 
Vervainville was found asleep amid the 
historic memories of Robert and Arletta. 

This escapade brought M. de Vervain- 
ville down from Paris with a new tutor. 
The tutor was very young, very modern, 
and very cynical. He was not in the least 
interested in Hervé, though rather amused 
when, on the second day of their acquaint- 
ance, the boy asked, *“ Monsieur, are you 
engaged to be married?” The tutor was 
happy to say that he had not that misfor- 
tune. 

“Is it then a misfortune? I am very 
glad that I am engaged, though I have 
heard my nurse say that married people 
are not often happy.” 

The tutor thought it not improbable 
such an important personage as the Mar- 
quis de Saint-Laurent had been officially 
betrothed to some desirable parti of in- 
fant years, and asked her age and name. 
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“ The Countess de Fresney. She is not 
a little girl, and at present her husband is 
alive, but I dare say he will be dead soon. 
You know, monsieur, she is a great deal 
older than I am, but I shall like that much 
better. It will not be necessary for me 
to learn much, for she will know every- 
thing for me, and 1 can amuse myself. I 
will take you to see her to-morrow. She 
is very beautiful — but not so beautiful 
as my mamma—and I love her very 
dearly.” 

It occurred to the cynical turor that the 
countess might be bored enough in this 
uncheerful place to take an interest in so 
captivating a person as himself. But 
when they arrived at Fresney they learnt 
that the countess was seriously ill. Hervé 
began to cry when he was refused permis- 
sion to see his friend, and at that moment 
M. le Comte, an erratic, middle-aged tyrant, 
held in mortal terror by his dependants, 
burst in upon him with a vigorous “ Ho, 
ho! the little marquis, my rival. Come 
hither, sirrah, and let me run the sword of 
vengeance through your body.” 

And the merry old rascal began to roll 
his eyes, and mutter strange, guttural 
sounds for his own amusement and 
Hervé’s fright. 

“I do not care if you do kill me, M. le 
Comte,” the boy sobbed. “You are a 
wicked man, and it is because you make 
dear madame unhappy that she is so ill. 
You are as wicked and ugly as the ogre in 
the story she gave me last Christmas. 
But she will get well, and you will die, and 
then I will marry her, and she will never 
be unhappy any more.” 

“Take him away before I kill him — 
the insolent little jackanapes! In love 
with a married woman, and telling it to 
her husband! Ho, ho! so I am an ogre! 
Very well, let me make a meal of you.” 
With that he produced an orange and 
offered it to Hervé, who turned on his heel 
and stumbled out of the room, blinded 
with tears. 

But the countess did not get well. She 
sent for Hervé one day, and kissed him 
tenderly. 

“ My little boy, my little Hervé, you will 
soon be alone again. But you will find 
another friend, and by-and-by you will be 
happy.” 

“ Never, never, if you die, countess. I 
shall not care for anything, not even for 
my new pony, though it has such a pretty 
white star on its forehead. I do not want 
to grow up, and I shall never be married 
now nor — nothing,” he cried, with quiv 
ering lips. 
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That evening his friend died, and the 
news was brought to Hervé as he and the 
tutor sat over their supper. Hervé pushed 
away his plate, and took his scared and 
desolate little heart to the solitude of his 
own room. During the night the tutor 
was awakened by his call. 

“ Monsieur, please to tell me what hap- 
pens when people die.” 

“ Ma foi, there is nothing more about 
them,” cried the tutor. 

“And what are those who do not die 
supposed to do?” 

“To moderate their feelings, — and go 
to sleep.” 

“But I cannot sleep, monsieur. I am 
very unhappy. Oh, I wish it had been 
the count. Why doesn’t God kill wicked 
persons? Is it wicked to wish the count 
to be dead, monsieur?” 

“ Very.” 

“ Then I must be dreadfully wicked, for 
I would like to kill him myself, if I were 
big and strong.” 

At breakfast next day he asked if peo- 
ple did not wear very black clothes when 
their friends died, and indited a curious 
epistle to his father begging permission to 
wear the deepest mourning for the lady he 
was to have married. Vested in black, 
his little mouse-colored head looked more 
pitiful and vague than ever, as he sat out 
the long funeral service in the Church of 
Saint Gervais, and lost himself in end- 
less efforts to count the candles and un- 
derstand what the strange catafalque and 
velvet pall in the middle of the church 
meant, and what had become of the count- 
ess. 

After the burial his tutor took him to 
the cemetery. The bereaved child carried 
a big wreath to lay upon the grave of his 
departed lady-love. Kneeling there, upon 
the same mission, was M. le Comte, shed- 
ding copious tears and apostrophizing the 
dead he had made it a point to wound in 
life. Hervé knelt opposite him, and stared 
at him indignantly. Why should he cry? 
The countess had not loved him, nor had 
he loved the countess. The boy flung 
himself down on the soft earth, and began 
to sob bitterly. The thought that he 
would never again see his lost friend took 
full possession of him for the first time, 
and he wanted to die himself. Disturbed 
by this passionate outbreak, the count 
rose, brushed the earth from his new 
trousers with a mourning pocket-handker- 
chief, already drenched with his tears, and 
proceeded to lift Hervé. 

“ The dear defunct was much attached 
to you, little marquis,” he said, and began 
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to wipe away Hervé’s tears with the hand- 
kerchief made sacred by his own. “ You 
were like a son to her.” 

“I don’t want you todry my eyes, mon- 
sieur,” Hervé exploded, bursting from his 
enemy’s arms. “I do not like you, and I 
always thought you would die soon, and 
not madame. It isn’t just, and I will not 
be friends with you. I shall hate you al- 
ways for you are a wicked man, and you 
were cruel to madame.” 

The count, who was not himself counted 
sane by his neighbors, looked at the 
amused and impassable tutor, and signifi- 
cantly touched his forehead. 

“ Hereditary,” he muttered, and stood 
to make way for Hervé. 

The birds were singing deliciously, the 
late afternoon sunshine gathered above 
the quiet trees (made quieter by here and 
there an unmovable cypress and a melan- 
choly yew, fit symbols of the rest of death) 
into a pale golden mist shot with slanting 
rays of light, and the violets’ was the only 
scent to shake by suggestion the sense of 
soothing negation of a!l emotion or re- 
membrance. Out'upon the road, running 
like a broad ribbon to the town, unani- 
mated in the gentle illumination of the 
afternoon, the tutor and Hervé met the 
colonel limping along, one might imagine, 


upon the sound of a prolonged doom. 
Hervé’s tears were dried, but his face 
looked sorrowful and stained enough to 
spring tears of sympathy to any kind eyes. 
The colonel crew up, touched his cap, and 
uttered his customary signal with more 


than his customary gruffness. Hervé 
stood his ground firmly, though he winced, 
for he was a delicate child unused to 
rough sounds. 

“How goes it, M. le Marquis? How 
goes it?” shouted the colonel. 

“M. le Colonel, it goes very badly with 
me, but I try to bear it. My tutor tells 
me that men do not fret; I wish I knew 
how they manage not to do so when they 
are sad. I did want to grow up soon, 
and explore the world like my grandpapa, 
and then I should-have married the Count- 
ess of Fresney if her husband were dead. 
But now everything is different, and I 
don’t even want to see the tower of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror-again. I don’t want 
to grow up. I don’t want anything now.” 
“Poor little man!” said the colonel, 
patting his shoulder. “You’ve lost a 
friend, but you will gain others, and per- 
haps you’ll be a great soldier one of these 
days, like the little Corporal.” 

Hervé shook his head dolorously. He 
saw nothing ahead but unpleasant lessons 
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varied by sad excursions to the countess’s 
grave. 

The unhappy little marquis was moping 
and fading visibly. He could not be got 
to take an interest in his lessons, and he 
proudly strove to conceal the fact that he 
was afraid of his tutor’s mocking smile. 
The news of his ill-health reached M. de 
Vervainville in Paris, and at once brought 
that alarmed gentleman down to Falaise. 
On Hervé’s life depended his town luxu- 
ries and his importance as a landed pro- 
prietor. Was there anything his son 
wished for? Hervé reflected a while, 
then raised his mouse-colored head and 
sighed his own little sigh. He thought 
he should like to see Colonel Larousse. 
And so it came that one morning, staring 
out of the window, the boy saw a familiar, 
military figure limping up the avenue. 
Hervé’s worried small countenance al- 
most glowed with expectation as he rushed 
to welceme his visitor, the sound of whose 
boom and the tap of his wooden leg upon 
the parapet, as well as his dreadful 
shaggy eyebrows, seemed even cheerful. 

“Do you think, monsieur,” Hervé 
asked gravely, “that you would mind hav- 
ing for a friend such a very little boy as 
] ? ” 

The colonel cleared his throat and felt 
his eyes required the same operation, 
though he concealed that fact from Hervé. 

“ Boom! Touchez la, mon brave.” 

Never yet had Hervé heard speech so 
hearty and so republican. It astonished 
him and filled him with a sense of perfect 
ease and trust. It wes like a free breath 
in oppressive etiquette,—the  child- 
prince’s first mud-pie upon the common 
road of humanity. Hervé became ex- 
cited, and confided to the colonel that his 
father had ordered a toy sailing-boat for 
him, and that there was going to be a ball 
at Saint-Laurent in honor of his birthday, 
though he was not quite sure that he 
would enjoy that so much as the boat, for 
he had never danced and could not play 
any games like other children. Still, if 
Colonel Larousse would come, they could 
talk about soldiers. Come? Of course 
the colonel came, looking in his brushed 
uniform as one of the heroes home from 
Troy, and Hervé admired him prodi- 
giously. 

The birthday ball was a great affair. 
Guests came all the way from Caen and 
Lisieux, and Hervé, more bewildered than 
elated, stood beside his splendid father to 
receive them. Ladies in lovely robes, 
shedding every delicate scent like flowers, 
petted him, and full-grown men, looking 
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at these ladies, made much of him. They 
told him that he was charming, but he did 
not believe them. One cannot be both 
ugly and charming, little Hervé thought, 
with much bitterness and an inclination to 
cry. Their compliments gave him the 
same singular sensations evoked by the 
tutor’s smile. 

**I do not know any of these people,” 
he said sadly to Colonel Larousse. “I 
don’t think a ball very cheerful, do you? 
It makes my head ache to hear so many 
strange voices and feel so much smaller 
than anybody else. My papa amuses 
himself, but I would like to run away to 
my boat.” 

“Boom! Mon camarade, a soldier 
sticks to his post.” 

Hervé sighed, and thought if the count- 
ess had been here that he would have sat 
beside her all the evening and have held 
her hand. And the knowledge that he 
would never again hold her hand, and 
that so many long weeks had passed since 
fond lips had kissed his face and a sweet 
voice had called him “ Little Hervé, little 
boy,” brought tears of desperate, self- 
pitying pain to his eyes. In these large, 
illuminated sa/ons, vexed with the mingled 
odors of flowers and scented skirts, by the 
scraping of fiddles and the flying feet of 
laughing dancers, unmindful of him as 
other than a queer, quiet boy in velvet 
and Alengon lace, with a plain, grey little 
face and owlish eyes that never smiled, 
Hervé felt more alone than ever he had 
felt since the countess’s death. 

Stealthily he made his escape through 
the long, open window and ran down the 
dewy lawn. How gratefully the cool air 
tasted and the lovely stillness of the night 
after the aching brilliancy within! Hervé 
assured himself that it was a pleasant re- 
lief, and hoped there would not be many 
more balls at the castle. 

The lake fringed the lawn, and moored 
against the branches of a weeping willow 
was his toy boat just as he had left it in 
the afternoon. It would look so pretty, 
he believed, sailing under the rising moon 
that touched the water silver and the blue 
stars that showed so peacefully upon it. 
He unknotted the string, and gaily the 
little boat swam out upon his impulsion. 
If only the countess could come back to 
him, he thought, with his boat he would 
be perfectly happy. “ But I am so alone 
among them all,” he said to himself, with 
his broken sigh. ‘“ I wish somebody loved 
me as little children are loved by their 
mammas.” 


The boat had carried away the string 
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from his loose grasp, and he reached out 
his arm upon the water to recover it. A 
soft, moist bank, a small, eager foot upon 
it, a frame easily tilted by an unsteady 
movement, the dark water broken into cir- 
cling bubbles upon a child’s shrill cry of 
terror and closing impassably over the 
body of poor forlorn little Hervé and his 
pretty velvet suitand Alengon lace, — this 
is what the stars and the pale, calm moon 
saw; and over there upon the further 
shore of the lake floated the toy boat as 
placidly as if it had worked no treachery 
and had not led to the extinction of an 
illustrious name and race. 

“ Where is M. le Marquis?” demanded 
M. de Vervainville, interrupting an en- 
chanting moment upon discovering his 
son’s absence from the sa/on. 

A search, a hurry, a scare, — music 
stopped, wine-glasses at the buffet laid 
down untouched, ices rejected, fear and 
anxiety upon every face. M.le Marquis 
is not in the sa/oms, nor in the tutor’s 
apartment, nor in his own. The grounds 
are séarched, “ Hervé” and “ M. le Mar- 
quis” ringing through the silence unan- 
swered. His boat was found and the im- 
press of small footprints upon the wet 
bank. M. le Marquis de Saint-Laurent 
and Baron de Vervainville was drowned. 

HANNAH LYNCH. 


From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
OLD FACTORY LIFE IN INDIA. 


THE Rev. Mr. Ovington’s “ Voyage to 
Surat in 1689,” was for many years one of 
the most famous books that had ever been 
published on the early English settlements 
in India. It was not merely a story of 
the voyage, although that would be inter- 
esting enough to old sailors. It brings 
together in a pleasant, but garrulous form, 
the information accumulated by an intel- 
ligent and well-educated chaplain during a 
residence of three months at Bombay, and 
nearly three years at Surat, or from 1690 
to 1692. Much of the subject-matter is 
imperfect or obsolete, and would be intol- 
erably dull to general readers; but the 
deseription of Bombay, which in those 
days was an infant settlement, and of the 
daily life of the English at Surat, which 
had been the headquarters of the East 
India Company for nearly a century, is 
unparalleled in English literature. The 
book is, perhaps, forgotten now, or known 
only to antiquarians; but the pictures of 
life in the factory, and the relations of the 
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factors with native merchants and Moghul 
authorities, are interesting for all time. 

Mr. Ovington sailed from Gravesend 
on the 11th April, 1689, on board the 
Benjamin, a ship which was sent out by 
the East India Company to carry the news 
of the “glorious Revolution,” and acces- 
sion of William and Mary, to their settle- 
ments in the eastern seas. After a voyage 
of more than thirteen months, the Ben- 
jamin anchored in Bombay harbor, on the 
29th of May, 1690, just as the south-west 
monsoon was expected to burst ; and there 
the ship was compelled to remain for more 
than three months, until the coast was 
once more open to navigation. 

In those days the little island of Bom- 
bay was one of the most unhealthy settle- 
ments for Englishmen in India. It was 
not so to Portuguese, or to natives who 
lived more abstemiously, especially in re- 
gard to flesh meat and strong liquors ; but 
to Englishmen, especially those who were 
new to India, the climate was deadly ; and 
this was markedly so during the monsoon, 
which lasted from May to October. Mr. 
Ovington was offered the strongest temp- 
tations to stop at Bombay, but was com- 
pelled to refuse out of downright fear of 
losing his life. Out of twenty-four pas- 
sengers on board the Benjamin, twenty 
were buried before the rains were over; 


and Mr. Ovington had reasons of his own 
for believing that had he stayed till Octo- 
ber, he would have shared the same fate. 
Fortunately, the ship left for Surat in 


September, a voyage of nearly two hun- 
dred miles; and he recovered his health 
so rapidly that by the time he had gone 
half-way to Surat he began to experience 
a change in spirits as different as the taste 
of wine from that of water, and threw 
off the oppression under which he had 
labored during the latter part of his en- 
forced stay at Bombay. 

In after years it was discovered that 
the unhealthiness of Bombay was caused 
by the dense groves of cocoanut, manured 
by rotten fish, which covered the greater 
part of the island, and shut out the sea- 
breezes from the little settlement inside 
the harbor. This evil was probably ag- 
gravated by the salt marshes, which have 
long since disappeared. The air was poi- 
soned by malarious vapors from which the 
island has been delivered by British en- 
terprise ; and Bombay has become one of 
the healthiest cities in India. Mr. Oving- 
ton considered that these physical evils 
were due to the intemperance and other 
vices of the English settlers. He men- 





tions, however, as a proof of the vitiated 
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atmosphere during the monsoon, that 
spiders grew as large as a man’s thumb, 
and toads to the size of small ducks, 
Wounds and contusions were very rarely 
healed during the monsoon. In a word, 
such was the mortality at Bombay, that a 
proverb was current to the effect that a 
man’s life only lasted for two monsoons. 

Apart from considerations of health, 
Bombay must have been a convenient 
residence for Englishmen. It was a town 
under English rule and law; and the East 
India Company was sovereign throughout 
the island. There was nothing to fear 
from the Moghul authorities, who were 
paramount at Surat. They were cut off 
from the Moghuls by the Mahrattas, who 
also were beginning to be a terror to India, 
but, as yet, seem to have avoided as far as 
possible any collision with Europeans. 

At Surat circumstances were altogether 
changed. There the Great Moghul, the 
once famous Aurangzeb, was sovereign 
and emperor. Thecity was the emporium 
of the Moghul empire, and the resort of 
Mohammedan pilgrims going to Mecca or 
returning to their homes in India. The 
servants of the East India Company occu- 
pied a factory, and were more or less con- 
fined within its walls, and subject to all 
the inconveniences and dangers of living 
under Mohammedan rule; but the central 


position of Surat in those days, as a seat 
of trade, led them to disregard all minor 


evils. It was in direct communication 
with Agra, Delhi, and Lahore; and the 
English had done a thriving business in 
their factory for more than eighty years. 

The town of Surat was between two 
and three English miles in circumference. 
It was fortified with walls and a castle, 
and was sometimes threatened by the 
Mahrattas from the Deccan. Some of 
the houses were good; but the bulk of 
the inhabitants lived in mean habitations, 
the richer sort carefully concealing every 
appearance of wealth, lest they should be 
despoiled by the Moghuls. Some of the 
streets were narrow, but those near the 
bazaar were more populous than any part 
of London, and so thronged at evening 
time with merchants offering their goods 
for sale that it was difficult to pass through 
them. Goods were brought by sea, not 
only from Europe, but from China, Persia 
and Arabia. The goods were also brought 
down from Delhi, Agra, and more remote 
parts of India on dromedaries, asses, cam- 
els, and wagons ; horses being too valuable 
to be employed as baggage animals, and 
being required for service in the Moghul 
cavalry. 
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At Surat there was a governor of the 
castle, who kept within the walls, and a 
governor of the city, who was in charge 
of all civil affairs. He generally remained 
at home for the despatch of business, but 
sometimes took the air on an elephant 
seated in a chair of state, with a servant 
to fan him and drive away the flies. There 
was also a kazi, or judge, a news-writer 
who sent a report every week of all that 
passed to the Great Moghul, and a kot- 
wal, or justice of the peace, who scoured 
the streets at night with a band of armed 
followers. Disturbances, however, were 
very rare, and for twenty years there had 
been no capital punishment at Surat. 

Mr. Ovington has much to say about 
the banyans, or Hindu merchants or 
brokers, the fakirs, or Mohammedan 
mendicants, the Parsis, and other commu- 
nities at Surat. But the English factory 
is the centre of interest. It was suff- 
ciently large to lodge forty persons, be- 
sides the apartments awarded to the 
president. It did not belong to the East 
India Company ; for neither subjects nor 
foreigners were allowed to have houses or 
lands in proprietary right under the juris- 
diction of the Moghul. The factory was 
hired to the Company on a yearly rental ; 
but Aurangzeb was a kind and liberal land- 
lord. He exacted a rent of £604 year, 
but seldom received it, permitting the 
money to be spent on repairs or addi- 
tions. 

Next to the president was the account- 
ant, the store-keeper, and the purser-ma- 
rine, and these four made up the Council 
of the factory. The secretary attended 
their consultations, and stood candidate 
for the first vacancy in Council. The 
chaplain, and the senior and junior fac- 
tors, writers, and apprentices, made up 
the rest of the English establishment in 
the factory. These all remained in their 
various stations for three or five years, or 
aS many as they and the Company had 
agreed upon at their first coming out, 
before they rose to new degrees, as from 
apprentice to writer, from writer to fac- 
tor. For every step they took in pro- 
motion the Company raised their salary 
and allowed them some new privilege. 
They all had their diet and lodgings gratis, 
besides wages and the liberty of traffic to 
all parts in the East. Thus, those who 
traded with China commonly made cent. 
per cent.; and sometimes fifty per cent. 
could be made by simply carrying out sil- 
ver and bringing back gold. Those Com- 
pany’s servants who had good credit but 
small fortunes, could always borrow money 
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from the banyans for China at twenty-five 
per cent., and that only to be paid upon 
the safe arrival of the ship; for if she 
miscarried in the voyage, the principal 
and interest were alike forfeited. 

Forty or fifty peons, or native messen- 
gers, were kept in the Company’s pay for 
the despatch of business and attendance 
on the president and Council. They 
waited on the president every morning, to 
receive his commands for the day, and 
appeared before him in a body in the 
evening to pay him homage, who then at 
his pleasure dismissed them with a nod 
to their homes in the city. The president 
was also allowed several additional peons 
for his personal attendants; two were 
allowed to the second in Council, and one 
each to the minister and rest of the Coun- 
cil and secretary. 

The president was paid a yearly salary 
of £300; the second in Council £120, the 
senior factors who were on the Council 
£40, the junior factors £15, and the writ- 
ers £7. The Council and secretary had 
also séveral advantageous perquisites be- 
longing to their places. The peons re- 
ceived monthly wages of four rupees each, 
and the captain six rupees. At the be- 
ginning of the month they paid their 
respects to the president, who directed 
the steward to distribute the wages. Their 
No one 


honesty was most remarkable. 
had been accused of theft for many years. 
Every night the butlers took an account of 
the plate before they departed to their 
homes that they might be examined be- 
fore they left the factory if any article was 


missing. No one was allowed to leave 
the factory, whether to lie abroad or go 
into the country, without the permission 
of the president. The porter, who kept 
the gate day and night, was equally careful 
to admit no one within the precincts of 
whom he was at all doubtful. 

Every day a public table was prepared 
for the president and other English mem- 
bers of the establishment of the factory, 
who took their seats according to senior- 
ity in the Company’s service. The table 
was spread with the choicest meat that 
could be procured in Surat and the sur- 
rounding country; and Shiraz wine and 
arrack punch were served to all present. 
Two or three cooks and as many butchers 
were employed in the preparation of the 
entertainment. European wines and En- 
glish beer were most coveted, and though 
sold at high rates, were purchased and 
drunk with pleasure. At supper the pres- 
ident and Council were present by them- 
selves, as they only met at this meal for 
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the maintenance of a friendly correspond- 
ence, and prevention of jealousies and 
animosities. All the dishes, plates, and 
drinking-cups were of pure silver. The 
cooks were English, Portuguese, and In- 
dian, so as to give variety to every meal. 
The Indian dishes included pilau, or 
boiled rice intermixed with spices and a 
boiled fowl in the middle ; dumpoked fowl, 
or fowl boiled with butter and stuffed with 
raisins and almonds; kabobs, or small 
pieces of beef or mutton, sprinkled with 
salt and pepper, dipped with oil and gar- 
lic, and roasted on a spit with sweet 
herbs put between every piece. Bamboo 
and mango achar, and soy sauce were 
always ready to whet the appetite. 

On Sundays and public days the enter- 
tainments were more splendid. Deer and 
antelopes, peacocks, hares, partridges, and 
all kinds of Persian fruit were provided; 
and European as well as Persian wines 
were drunk with temperance and alacrity. 
Then the health of the king, and after- 
wards that of the Company, were sert 
round the table to the lowest writer that 
sat down. When the repast was over, the 
president generally invited the whole fac- 
tory abroad to some pleasant garden with- 
out the city, where they might sit down in 
the shade near tanks and waterworks. 
The president and his lady were brought 
hither in palanquins. Before him, at a 
little distance, were carried two large flags, 
with curious Persian or Arab horses of 
great value and rich in their trappings. 
The captain of the peons on horseback 
led forty or fifty of his men on foot. The 
members of Council followed in large 
coaches, all open, except their wives were 
with them, each one drawn by a pair of 
stately oxen. The rest of the factors fol- 
lowed, either in coaches or hackeries, or 
on horseback. In this pompous proces- 
sion the president travelled through the 
heart of the city whenever he went abroad. 
This struck the natives with great respect 
for the English, and induced them to 
place a value on their friendship and inti- 
macy. 

For buying and selling the goods of the 
Company, brokers were appointed of the 
banyan caste, who were skilled in the 
quality and value of all commodities. 
These were allowed a commission of 
three per cent. for their care and trouble. 
Once a year, at their grand festival, known 
as the Dewali, they made presents to the 
president and Council, the minister, sur- 
geon, and all the factors and writers, much 
like the custom of New Year’s gifts in En- 
gland. These presents were always some- 
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thing valuable, either in jewels, plate, or 
silks, according to their several stations. 
In this way the young factors, besides 
their salaries, diet, and lodgings, were 
supplied with a sufficiency of clothing for 
the greater part of the year. Besides 
these gratuities, the minister and surgeon 
were rarely forgotten by the president at 
Christmas time, and were liberally re- 
warded whenever there was occasion for 
their services. The surgeon, too, whose 
salary was about £40 a year, gained con- 
siderably by his outward practice. 

The minister received a stated salary of 
£100 a year, with diet and convenient 
lodgings, a peon to attend him in his 
chamber, and the command of a coach or 
a horse whenever he thought fit to use 
them. He also received many private 
gifts from merchants and masters of ships, 
as well as noble gratuities for officiating at 
marriages, baptisms, and burials. He en- 
joyed a precedence next to the second in 
the factory, and could not have been 
treated with more respect had he been 
primate of Hindustan. He preached a 
sermon every Sunday, and held divine 
service three times. On every other day 


in the week, he read the prayers in the 
chapel, namely, about six o’clock in the 
morning, before the factors went to busi- 
ness, and eight o’clock at night, after all 


was over. He was engaged to catechize 
all the youth, and to visit all the subordi- 
nate factories on the coast of Malabar. 
The chapel was within the factory, de- 
cently embellished, but without the figure 
of any living creature, so as to avoid giv- 
ing offence to the Mohammedans, who 
were well pleased with the innocence of 
the Protestant worship. 

On the 27th of August, 1691, the En- 
glish factory at Surat was surrounded by 
a body of horse and foot, under the orders 
of the governor of the city; and the 
French and Dutch factories were invested 
in like manner. A wealthy Turk, named 
Abdul Gheford, who carried on a large 
trade in the Red Sea, had charged Euro- 
peans of these three nations with having 
attacked one of his ships ona return voy- 
age from Mocha, overpowered the Turkish 
crew, and plundered the cargo to the value 
of nine lakhs of rupees, or more than 
£100,000 sterling. The pirates had 
shown the flags of each of the three na- 
tions, English, French, and Dutch; and 
the governor of Surat had placed guards 
round all their factories, until the amount 
of compensation should be paid. 

Mr. Bartholomew Harris, the president 
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of the English factory, labored hard to 
mollify the governor. He pledged him- 
self to give full satisfaction, if it could be 
proved that the pirate ship belonged to 
the English East India Company. He 
urged that Abdul Gheford had previously 
brought a false charge of piracy against 
the English, which his own sailors ad- 
mitted to be utterly untrue, and, indeed, 
confessed that they had been bribed by 
their master to perjure themselves, in 
order to enable him to claim compensa- 
tion. 

The governor of Surat was on his part 
anxious to relieve the factories. So long 
as they were closed, there was a general 
stoppage of trade, and no customs duties 
received in the Surat treasury. Accord- 
ingly he wrote to the great Aurangzeb, and 
begged that the guards might be with- 
drawn from the English, who were held 
chiefly responsible for the amount of com- 
pensation. Meanwhile Abdul Gheford 
and his exasperated Turks were more 
violent than ever, They urged that the 
English should be’ confined, not only 
within the factory walls, but within their 
very chambers. The governor, however, 
said that he knew Mr. Harris too well to 
suppose that he would yield under any 
pressure toa demand which was so inju- 
rious to the honor and interest of the 
East India Company. He increased the 
number of guards round the factory; but 
this was not so much to prevent the En- 
glish from coming out, as to prevent the 
Turks from breaking in and taking the 
law into their own hands. 

Fortunately at this crisis, the Turks 
began to quarrel amongst themselves; 
and some of them confessed to a Parsi 
merchant at Surat that the charge was 
false, and that the piracy had been really 
committed by Danes, who had cause of 
enmity against the Moghul. This was 
confirmed by the Danes themselves, who 
boasted of their exploit, and threatened: 
to do the Great Moghul further injury 
unless certain grievances were redressed. 
Aurangzeb sent orders for the English to 
be released and encouraged to resume 
their traffic; but their confinement lasted 
many weeks longer. There were intrigues 
at the Moghul court for the removal of the 
governor of Surat and the appointment of 
another grandee in his room. At last, on 
the 3rd of December, after an imprison- 
ment of nearly four months, the guards 
were withdrawn, and the English were 
again at liberty to carry on their business 
in the factory. 

J. TALBOYS WHEELER. 
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THE NEW TRADE-UNION MOVEMENT. 


BY URQUHART A. FORBES. 


THOUGH the material progress of trade 
unions and the growth of their influence 
among the working class during the last 
half-century has been as remarkable as it 
has been steady and continuous, it is only 
very recently that the general public has 
ceased to regard them as mere engines for 
the promotion of strikes, and begun in 
some degree to realize their true nature 
and aims. The strike of the London 
dockers, however, revealed the facts, not 
only that trade unionism, with its formi- 
dable organization for purposes of combat 
and its resolute determination to improve 
the position of the working man, is devel- 
oping in a new direction, but also that the 
old spirit of hostility with which it was 
formerly regarded by the outer world is 
changing to one of friendly interest. 

One consequence of the dock laborers’ 
success has been a rush of trades unions 
to obtajn the benefits of registration at the 
Friendly Societies Registry Office. In 
the first year after the passing of the first 
Trade Union Act of 1871, indeed, as many 
as sixty-six unions were registered; but 
these were mostly pre-existing bodies, 
many of them of long-standing, which 


sought for the protection of the law when 
first obtainable, and till lately the number 
of trade unions which obtained register for 
any one year has not been considerable. 
In 1875 the number was twenty-seven, 


and in 1876, thirty-five. In 1877 it was 
twenty-four; in 1878, twenty-two; 1879, 
seventeen ; 1880, nineteen ; 1881 and 1882, 
twenty-two each ; 1883, twenty-three ; 1884, 
twelve ; 1885, thirteen ; 1886, twenty-three ; 
1887, twenty-five ; 1888, twenty-eight ; and 
1889, forty-five. Thus, during these fif- 
teen years, until last year, the largest 
number had been thirty-five in 1876 (the 
result, no doubt, of the Trade Union Act 
of 1871 Amendment Act 1876), which fell 
to a minimum of twelve in 1884, and was 
only thirteen in 1885; while in 1889* the 
number rose to sixty-five, or ten more than 
the previous maximum. During this year, 
however, by the end of the first seven 
months it was already seventy-five, or more 
than even last year’s maximum, and a very 
large proportion of the registries are those 
of avowedly new societies. The trade- 
union movement appears to offer certain 
characteristics deserving the attention of 
all who are interested in the welfare of the 


* These and other details not hitherto in print are 
obtained from the Friendly Societies Registry Office. 
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working class, and it is now proposed to 
consider their nature by examining the 
history of trade-union legislation; the ob- 
jects and legal status of the older unions, 
and the points in which the newer bodies 
differ from them. 


HISTORY OF TRADE-UNION LEGISLATION. 


For centuries combinations of all sorts 
in reference to the contract of labor were 
visited by statute after statute with severe 
penalties. It was only in 1824 — sixty-six 
years ago—that this system was put an 
end to, and from that time till 1871 the 
sting of the old legislation may be said to 
have still subsisted. The act of 5 George 
IV. c. 195 — ‘tan act to repeal the laws 
relating to the combination of workmen 
and for other purposes therein mentioned,” 
— which is inseparably connected with the 
name of the late Joseph Hume —swept 
away all previous enactments against com- 
binations in reference to the labor con- 
tract, and, bolder still, enacted that those 
who should enter into such combinations 
“ should not therefore be subject or liable 
to any indictment or prosecution for con- 
spiracy or to any other information or 
punishment whatever under the common 
or statute law.” But it was too bold for its 
day, and was repealed in the next year 
(1825) 7 the 6 George 1V.c. 129. This 
act, whilst repealing previous enactments 
against combinations, carefully omitted all 
reference to the common law, and made 
it penal, amongst other things, “if any 
person should molest or in any way ob- 
struct another for the purpose of forcing 
or inducing such person to belong to any 
club or association or to contribute to any 
common fund.” A decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench,* decided that conspir- 
ing to do any of the acts referred to in the 
section quoted above was an offence, — 
the effect of which virtually was to put 
almost all trade unions anew outside of the 
pale of the law. An act therefore had to 
be passed in 1859,¢ providing that no 
workman or other person by reason merely 
of his entering into an agreement with 
other persons for the purpose of fixing or 
endeavoring to fix the rate of wages or 
remuneration, or by reason of his endeav- 
oring peaceably and ina reasonable man- 
ner and without threat or intimidation 
directly or indirectly to persuade others to 
leave or abstain from work, should be 
deemed guilty of molestation or obstruc- 
tion or subject to any prosecution or in- 
dictment for conspiracy. 


* Queen v. Rowlands, 7 Q. B. 671. 
t 22 Vic. c. 34. 
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Besides this, the negative aspect of the 
struggle — the endeavor of trade combina- 
tions to establish themselves as not illegal 
bodies by getting rid of the previous pen- 
alties of the law upon this working — 
there is also a positive side which must 
be noticed, the effort, namely, of the 
unions to obtain not merely toleration, but, 
for certain purposes, protection also from 
the law. Their way to this end lay 
through the Friendly Societies Acts. 

There was a short period during which 
a small number of trade unions merely 
crept in, so to speak, under these enact- 
ments. But by far the larger number of 
those which took advantage of the Friendly 
Societies Acts availed themselves of a 
certain section — 44 of the Friendly Soci- 
eties Act of 1855,* which allowed all 
societies established “for any purpose 
which is not illegal ” to deposit their rules, 
obtaining thereby certain remedies in the 
case of disputes, but what was of most 
consequence to them, a summary remedy 
in cases of fraud or imposition. But 
courts of justice were again narrow in 
their construction of the law, and a statute 
had to be passed which although tempo- 
rary, must be considered of great moment 
in the history of trade unions, and the title 
of which —“an act to protect the funds 
of trade unions from embezzlement or 
misappropriation,” ¢ is noteworthy as pre- 
senting the first instance in which the 
term “trade union ” was thus employed, it 
being the first time that the legislature 
openly acted in favor of trade unions. 
This act (32 & 33 Vic. c. 61) enacted that 
“an association of persons having rules, 
agreements, or practices among them- 
selves as to the terms on which they or 
any of them will or will not consent to 
employ or be employed shall not by reason 
only that any of such rules, agreements, 
or practices, may operate in restraint of 
trade, or that such association is partly 
for objects other than the objects in the 
Friendly Societies Acts be deemed for 
the purposes of the 24th section of the 
Friendly Societies Act 1855, for the pun- 
ishment of frauds and impositions to be a 
society established for a purpose which is 
illegal, or not to be a Friendly Society 
within the meaning of the 44th section of 
the said act.” 

Although apparently negative in its 
form, it will be seen that the act is very 
positive in its effects. The legislature 
now recognizes the existence of trade 





* 18 & 19 Vic c. 63. 
t 9 August, 1369. 
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unions, and that they are entitled to the 
actual protection of the law. The second 
bate of the trade unions, that for legal 
recognition, is henceforth won. It may 
be considered a striking proof of this fact, 
that, although as has been said, the act 
was only a temporary one and expired on 
the 31 August, 1870, whilst the Trade 
Union Act, 1871, only received the royal 
assent on the 29th June, 1871, all but ten 
months afterwards, no mischief appears 
to have arisen from the delay. 

The Trade Union Act, 1871,* may 
be termed the Magna Charta of trade 
unions. It admitted them openly by 
name to the right of registration at the 
Friendly Societies office, but within a 
separate class of their own. It gave pro- 
tection to the funds even of unregistered 
trade unions; but by a provision, as to 
which there would seem to be some dif- 
ference of opinion between the English 
and Scotch trade unions, whilst enacting 
that contracts bearing en the employment 
of labor (to use a general term) should not 
be deemed illegal; it declared them inca- 
pable of legal enforcement. 

There was, however, one very curious 
result of theact. It made past illegalitya 
condition of future legality. By its defi- 
nition clausef the term “trade union” 
was to mean “such combination ... for 
regulating the relations between workmen 
and masters or between workmen and 
workmen or between masters and masters 
for imposing restrictive conditions on the 
conduct of any trade or business as would 
if this act had not been passed have been 
deemed to have been an unlawful combi- 
nation by reason of some one or more of 
its purposes being in restraint of trade.” 
Now there are a certain number of trade 
unions which, especially since the passing 
of the Act of 1869 (22 Vic. c. 34), limiting 
the meaning of “molestation” or “ ob- 
struction,” cannot be brought within this 
definition ; which by their rules expressly 
disclaim all coercive action; and the ab- 
surd consequence followed, that because 
they were not unlawful combinations they 
could not obtain the benefits of the act. 
Moreover, the investigations of the 
Friendly Societies Commission of 1870 
showed that the deposit of rules under the 
44th section of the Friendly Societies Act 
of 1855 had not worked well, and no pro- 
vision for the purpose was inserted in the 
Friendly Societies Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Vic. 
c. 60). This led to the introduction in 


* 34 & 35 Vic. c. 31. 
t Sec. 23. 
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the following session by Mr. Mundella of 
the Trade Union Act, 1871, Amendment 
Act, 1876 (39 & 40 Vic. c. 22), which de- 
fines a trade uni6n as “a combination, 
whether temporary or permanent, for reg- 
ulating the relations between workmen 
and masters, or between workmen and 
workmen, or between masters and mas- 
ters, for imposing restrictive conditions 
on the conduct of any trade or business, 
whether such combination would or would 
not” — if the Trade Union Act, 1871, 
had not been passed — have been deemed 
an unlawful combination by reason of 
some one or more of its purposes being 
in restraint of trade. The only other step 
for their benefit was taken in the Provi- 
dent Nomination and Small Intestacies 
Act, 1883 (46 & 47 Vic. c. 47), which 
extended to trade unions the same advan- 
tages as to nominations on death and the 
distribution of estates under £100 as to 
friendly societies, co-operative societies, 
and savings banks. 


OBJECTS AND LEGAL STATUS OF THE 
OLDER UNIONS, 

A TRADE union has a righton payment 
of a fee of £1 (and other fees for subse- 
quent transactions) to become registered 
at the Friendly Societies Registry Office, 
and thereupon acquires most of the rights, 
though not the privileges, of a registered 
friendly society. Its property is legally 
vested in its trustees, in whose names it 
may sue and be sued, it has summary 
remedies against officers and others who 
may embezzle or misappropriate its funds ; 
its members have the privilege of nomi- 
nating at death up to £100, by an instru- 
ment which takes the place of a will, any 
person or persons (not an officer or ser- 
vant of the trade union) to whom their 
share in the funds of the union may be 
paid, and in default of nomination or of a 
will such share is distributable amongst 
their next of kin without letters of admin- 
istration. If they have stock in the funds 
in the names of trustees, and the trustees 
are dead or refuse to act or cannot be 
found, they may have such stock trans- 
ferred by application to the registry office. 
Some of these rights belong even to un- 
registered trade unions. On the other 
hand, they are bound when once regis- 
tered to register all alterations of rules, 
changes of names and offices, etc., etc., 
and to send yearly returns in a prescribed 
form to the registrar; and if they pay 
money on the death of children under ten, 
whether registered or unregistered, they 
can only do so within certain limits (£5 
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for children under six and £10 for chil- 
dren from six to ten), and on the certifi- 
cate in a prescribed form of the registrar 
of deaths. 

Some of the provisions of the law above 
referred to, those namely relating to pay- 
ments on the death of members or their 
children, will make it clear to the reader 
that the operations of trade unions may 
and do go beyond the limits of their defi- 
nition. In the case of the largest and 
strongest trade unions such operations 
greatly transcend these limits. A refer- 
ence to the interesting reports of Mr. John 
Burnett, the labor correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, will show that all without 
exception of the larger unions reporting to 
him — meaning by this those having more 
than one thousand members — provide for 
something more than what merely con- 
cerns the regulating relations or imposing 
conditions on the conduct of trade. The 
Blackburn Power Loom Weavers Provi- 
dent Society, for instance, though its ex- 
penditure is confined under two heads, 
provides for funerals as well as for strikes, 
failures as they are termed, etc., etc. 
The Durham Miners Confident Associa- 
tion provides for sick and funeral benefits 
as well as for its other expenses, and there 
is scarcely one on the list which does not 
embrace at least both these benefits. The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants provides for the unemployed, sick- 
ness, superannuation, and accidents, and 
an orphan fund, besides “legal defence” 
and “ protection.” The Kent and Sussex 
Laborers Union provides for sickness, 
emigration, migration, funerals, and mem- 
bers’ wives confinements, besides lock- 
outs and other benefits. The United 
Society of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders provides for the unemployed, 
sickness and surgical assistance, superan- 
nuation and funerals, as well as for dis- 
putes. The Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors provides for travellers and the 
unemployed, with a special fund for those 
unemployed through disease in the family, 
sickness, superannuation, and funerals, as 
well as for trade protection and grants to 
other trades and societies. The Opera- 
tive Bricklayers Society provides for 
sickness, accidents, superannuation, and 
funerals, as well as for trade privileges; 
the National Association of Operative 
Plasterers for sickness, accidents, super- 
annuation, funerals, and travelling relief, 
as well as for disputes and gifts to other 
trades; the Operative Stonemasons So- 
ciety for sickness, accident, superannua- 
tion, funerals, and travellers, as well as 
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for disputes ; the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners for the unem- 
ployed, sick, superannuation, accidents, 
loss of tools, and funerals, as well as for 
trade protection; the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers for the unemployed, 
sickness, superannuation, accidents, be- 
nevolent assistance to its members and 
other trades, besides its contingent or 
dispute fund. Of the societies reporting 
to him, Mr. Burnett tells us that 32 per 
cent. have superannuation benefit, 66 per 
cent. sick benefit, 70 per cent. unemployed 
benefit, and 81 per cent. funeral benefit 
funds.* 

Nor must it be supposed for a moment 
that these benefits are a mere show to 
disguise the really militant character of 
the organization. On the contrary, it can 
never be too often repeated that under 
ordinary circumstances the expenditure 
on trade disputes represents only a frac- 
tion of the expenditure of a well-estab- 
lished trade union. Thus Mr. Burnett 
tells us that in 1888, thirty-nine societies, 
with 274,727 members, expended only 
£32,729 on disputes, or an average of 2s. 
44d. per head.¢ Even where this average 
is exceeded it generally falls far short of 
the expenditure for benefit purposes ; as, 
for example, in the case of the United 
Society of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders, where it amounted to 3s. 44d. 
per head as against 5s. 9d. spent on the 
unemployed, 14s. ofd. on the sick, and 2s. 
2%d@.on funerals; and in the case of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, where it was 3s. 7d. per head on 
disputes as against £1 4s. ofd.on the un- 
employed, 14s. 48d@. on the sick and acci- 
dents, 3s. 74d. on superannuation, and 2s. 
63d. on funerals. And if we look into the 
expenditure of individual societies, con- 
sidering what trade unions are legally de- 
fined and popularly held to be, the amount 
of their expenditure on disputes is often 
almost ludicrously small. For instance, 
the Amalgamated Society of Tailors ex- 
pended per head Is. 7}@. on travellers ; 
13d. on those unemployed through infec- 
tious disease in the family; 13s, 43d. on 
sickness; 93d. on superannuation; 35. 
114d. on funerals ; $a. on benevolent gifts, 
and 74¢. on disputes. The Steam-Engine 
Makers Society expended 11s. 9}d. per 
head on the unemployed ; 11s. 2d. on the 
sick and accidents ; 6s. 113@. on superan- 
nuation; 2s. 114@. on funerals; and 54d. 
on disputes. The Operative Stonemasons 


* Third Report, 1889, p. 3. 
+ These and the following figures are taken from the 
Third Report, 1889, pp. 4, 36, ef seg. 
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Society expended 3s. 74d. on travelling 
relief; as much as £1 Is. 74, on sickness 
and accidents; 8s. 64d. on superannua- 
tion; 45. 5?d@. on funerals, and 4d. on dis- 
putes. Lastly, the Friendly Society of 
Ironfounders expended on its merely un- 
employed members as much as £I-os, 
84d., showing severe pressure on the 
trade; on sickness and accident IIs. 2}d. 
per head ; on superannuation 13s. 2d.; on 
funerals 3s. 7a.; and on disputes — only 
2d. per member / 

It is very important to realize the full 
meaning of this fact. It means that hith- 
erto the larger, stronger societies, those 
which attract to themselves the greater 
number of members and maintain them- 
selves for a longer period, have found it 
necessary to provide for as many as pos- 
sible of the wants of their members, not 
only for their relief when out of employ- 
ment through the ordinary vicissitudes of 
trade, but for their sickness, their old age, 
the insurance of their funeral expenses, 
etc. It follows that it is simply impossi- 
ble that an institution of this kind should 
be, as many through ignorance and folly 
too often suppose, a mere striking ma- 
chine. It might far more truly be called 
an anti-strike machine. For from what 
source can all this abundant expenditure 
for real benefit purposes proceed, but from 
the pockets of those who are in work? 
From the moment they are out of work 
the accumulation of funds for benefit pur- 
poses stops pro tanto, and the expenditure 
increases in exact proportion as the in- 
come of the union is reduced. The exist- 
ence of any one single benefit, be it merely 
accident or funeral, acts so far as a check 
upon any rash siriking; still more so.an 
accumulation of benefits such as those of 
the Amalgamated Engineers, or carpen- 
ters, or railway servants. 

But does the trade union thereby prove 
false to its legal and quite true character 
as an institution for regulating trade and 
labor? On the contrary, a large range of 
benefits enables it to act with all the 
greater weight and energy when necessary. 
For every one of these benefits is a sepa- 
rate link binding the member to his union; 
nor yet the member only, for as has been 
justly observed, it brings in the women. 
Thus, whilst one of these great amalga- 
mated societies may act more slowly in 
resisting a lock-out or ordering a strike, 
when it does act its working is as that of 
a steam-hammer as compared with ordi- 
nary hammers wielded by human arms, 
The employers, who know this well, and 
are fully aware of the strength of these 
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great institutions, are very chary of com- 
mitting themselves to a conflict with them, 
and hence unions such as those we have 
been considering may be called anti- 
strike machines in so far as they obviate 
the necessity for strikes because they are 
able sufficiently to regulate the trade 
without them. 

The new trade-union movement is to a 
great extent antagonistic to the spirit of 
the older institutions just described. 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
AND NEW MOVEMENTS. 


IN the first place, it is largely a laborers’ 
or unskilled laborers’ movement as dis- 
tinguished from one of artisans or skilled 
laborers. A few laborers’ unions were 
already on the register of the Friendly 
Societies Office, but these were mostly of 
what must be considered skilled laborers. 
The agricultural laborer, for instance, 
though not often so considered, is really a 
skilled laborer, since without some pre- 
vious training he cannot earn a livelihood 
by digging, still less ploughing, a field, as 
a clerk out of work may, if physically ca- 
pable of it, earn a day’s wages at the docks. 
The miner, again, is a laborer who needs 
skill of a still higher character. Apart 
from the registered unions belonging to 
these two classes, the only laborers unions 
registered prior to 1889 appear to be those 
of the Hull Bricklayers Laborers Protec- 
tion, Accident, and Burial Society, which 
made no return for 1888; the General 
Laborers Amalgamated Union in Wig- 
more Street, which after eighteen years’ 
existence has 281 members only; the 
Amalgamated Labor League, Hempton, 
Norfolk, with seventy-eight members ; the 
Durham Confident Laborers Association, 
Bishop Auckland, which made no return ; 
the Birmingham Stone Sawyers’ and 
Masons’ Laborers Accident, Trade, and 
Burial Society (no return); the United 
Order of General Laborers of London, 
with ninety-eight members ; the Liverpool 
United Dock Laborers and Quay Porters 
Trade Benefit Society (no return); the 
Shipyard Helpers Society, Sunderland (no 
return); and the National Labor Federa- 
tion, with 1,144 members. Even including 
those unions chiefly agricultural but ad- 
mitting general laborers, as the Kent and 
Sussex Laborers Union (8,500 members), 
and the Amalgamated Society of General 
and Farm Laborers of Great Britain and 
Ireland (twenty-nine members), the total 
would only amount to nine societies out 
of 254 on the register. 

Let us now compare with these some 
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of the registries of the latter end of 1889 
and 1890. In the month of December, 
1889, were registered a “ National Amal- 
gamated Laborers Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” a “ Leeds United. Builders’ 
Laborers Society,” and a “ New Freemen 
of the River Thames Wharf, Dock, and 
Canal Labor Protection Society.” In 
January of this year were registered a 
“ National Amalgamated Coal Porters 
Union of Inland and Sea-borne Coal 
Workers ;” in February a “ Builders’ La- 
borers Union,” a “Northwich and Dis- 
trict Amalgamated Society of Salt-work- 
ers, Alkali-workers, Mechanics, and Gen- 
eral Laborers,” and a “Covent Garden 
Porters Union;” in Marcha “ Federation 
of Salt-workers, Alkali-workers, and Me- 
chanics and General Laborers ” at Whar- 
ton, Cheshire; an “ Amalgamated Society 
of Gas-workers, Brickmakers, and Gen- 
eral Laborers” at Birmingham; a “ Na- 
tional Association of Builders’ Laborers ” 
also at Birmingham; and a “ United 
Builders’ Laborers Union ;” and in April 
a *“* Norfolk and Norwich Labor Union,” 
a “Universal Federation of House and 
Ship Painters’ Laborers,” and a “ South 
Side Labor Federation League.” Insome 
of these cases, it will be observed, the 
laborers form unions of their own, while 
in others they are united with mechanics 
or artisans. Thus we have a total of 
fourteen out of seventy-five unions regis- 
tered in the seven months, December, 
1889 — July, 1890, as against nine surviv- 
ing in name at least out of the 254 unions 
previously on the register for the whole 
period of seventeen years since the first 
Trade Union Act. 

Another remarkable feature of many of 
these new unions, not confined to those of 
laborers, is that they are purely militant, 
constituted solely for the purpose of reg- 
ulating the trade —e.g., by fixing hours of 
labor or rates of wages, and hold out 
scarcely any or no benefits. In a large 
number of cases this results probably from 
the advice given by Mr. John Burns who, 
impatient of the reluctance shown by the 
larger unions with their many benefits to 
enter upon or encourage labor contests 
without absolute necessity, has virtually 
striven to bring back the trade union 
within the limits of its legal definition. 

Let us now consider these two features. 
The laborers, as distinct from the me- 
chanics or artisans, the unskilled laborers 
as distinct from the skilled ones, are or- 
ganizing themselves in unions. What 
will be the attitude of these new unions 
towards the older ones, or of the older 
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ones towards them? Will the new ones 
seek, and will they be admitted, to send, 
representatives to trade union congresses, 
and be represented ‘on the Trade Union 
Council? If so, it will be virtually a new 
and most important departure in the his- 
tory of the trade-union movement. For it 
must be remembered that the laborer is, 
under one aspect, essentially the enemy of 
the artisan, the ally, at least potential, of 
the employer against him. The constant 
dream of the latter, when he thinks only 
of his own interests, is the substitution for 
the labor of many mechanics or skilled 
laborers of a machine worked by unskilled 
laborers or by women — and formerly in- 
deed by children — who through the lesser 
remuneration they are found to accept are 
virtually equivalent to unskilled laborers. 
Moreover, even without the introduction 
of machinery, in all labor disputes the 
substitute most ready to the hand of the 
employer for the artisan on strike or 
locked out is the laborer who worked 
under him. Hence the provisions not 
unfrequently found in the older trade 
unions’ rules imposing penalties, for in- 
stance, for teaching the trade to laborers, 
and other rules directed against them. If, 
then, these new laborers’ unions are ad- 
mitted on a footing of equality to take part 
in the direction of the trade-union move- 
ment generally, it will be the breaking 
down of a real partition wall between 
classes. 

It must, apparently, be at any rate antici- 
pated that the first result of the admission 
of the unions of last year and this, whether 
of laborers or others, to a share in the 
direction of the general movement, will be 
to impart to ita more militant character. 
But this in all probability will not last. 
There is but one school of human expe- 
rience in which the same lessons have to 
be learnt. Mr. John Burns himself is too 
able and too sincere a man not to ac- 
knowledge, when he has become convinced 
of it, that he has been misled in his efforts 
to confine the work of trade unions to the 
mere regulating of trade. A union of this 
description may gather members and 
funds whilst there is a fit of enthusiasm 
upon the class of workers which it seeks 
to bring together. But it is the misfor- 
tune of such combinations that seasons of 
pressure and of prosperity alike may be 
fatal to them, when once the fit of enthu- 
siasm is over. In bad times the men soon 
find that they literally cannot afford to 
contribute to a union which gives them 
nothing in return. In good times, with 
the improvidence which is too character- 
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istic of the class, they easily come to 
think that they will never require its help. 
In either case they will cease to attend 
meetings, and end / dropping their sub- 
scriptions ; the result of it all being, not 
unfrequently, that the secretary or treas- 
urer runs away with the funds —if any 
remain. It seems, therefore, certain that 
the new unions, if they are to maintain 
themselves — that the unions of laborers 
like their predecessors those of artisans 
— will have to lay hold on their members 
by providing for the ordinary needs of a 
working man’s life, by holding out to them 
benefits when out of employment, in sick- 
ness or death, etc., etc. 

That there will be friction between 
workers in different employments owing 
to the use of the new trade unions. it is 
impossible to doubt. Already in one 
recent case there has been a strike among 
the majority of the workmen at one estab- 
lishment, all belonging to one trade union, 
because of the employment there of two 
or three men belonging to another. But 
on the whole it is allowable to look for- 
ward with confidence to the issue of the 
new trade-union movement. No doubt 
there have been, there are, there will be 
bad trade unions as well as good, though 
it is not probable that in the nature of 
things, the bad ones can ever keep their 
footing very long. But on the whole our 
English trade unions have been the best 
of schools for the training of our work- 
ing classes, and we should rejoice to 
see those schools multiplied. Men have 
learned in these schools to stand shoulder 
to shoulder, to endure and to share hard- 
ships, to subordinate their private interests 
to the attainment of a common object, and 
this has been to them an invaluable dis- 
cipline. 

The experience of those best qualified 
to judge — and the fact is confirmed even 
by men who have been turned out of their 
unions — is, that the trade unionist is, 
almost universally, a more dependable 
man than the non-unionist.* The trade 
unionist is often narrow, and exhibits 
little of that marvellous shrewdness, busi- 
ness capacity, and —if one may say so, 
business audacity which distributive co- 
operation has already developed, but he is 
generally more trustworthy, more gener- 
ous-minded, more human than the co- 


* In proof of this it may be mentioned that a late 
foreman of engineers at Price’s candle factory, who 
had left the Amalgamated Society of Engineers be- 
cause he found them too narrow, was in the habit of 
saying that he scarcely ever employed a non-unionist 
as he could not trust them. 
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operator of the present day. Could the 
qualities of both types be combined, it 
would be impossible to set bounds to the 
amount of good work which might be 
done. It is on this account that some 
who have most carefully studied the ques- 
tion have been led to regard with favor 
the idea of trade union co-operation as 
being perhaps the only solution of a prob- 
Jem which cannot be insoluble and must 
not be left unsolved. 

There is, however, one point as to which 
trade unionists seem to need a word of 
advice. Admirable as is the endeavor of 
the old-established trade unions to grapple 
hold of the working man’s life from as 
many sides as possible by providing for as 
many of his needs as they can, the way in 
which they do this is in some respects 
open to criticism. There seems little 
doubt, for instance, that the organization 
of the great amalgamated societies, mar- 
vellous as an engine for the regulation of 
labor, does not tend to economy in relief. 
This especially applies to the ingenious 
principle of the equalization of funds be- 
tween the branches, the aim of which is 
that the union should be prepared on every 
point for conflict, the executive being au- 
thorized to demand from any branch which 
has a surplus beyond a certain sum per 


head so much as it may think necessary 
of that surplus in order to hand it over to 
any branch which has less per head than 


the fixed sum. It is simply impossible 
under such a system to expect economy 
of management in the branches, since any 


accumulation of funds by good manage- 


ment in one branch is always liable to be 
taken away from it for the benefit of some 
other which has perhaps been badly man- 
aged. And more or less this must be the 
case in all trade unions, even of the most 
individual character. For inasmuch as 
the regulation of trade must always be 
their primary object, every benefit is sub- 
servient to that, and a sickness or mortality 
fund is not likely to be as carefully man- 
aged when it is known that its accu- 
mulations may be swept away by a labor 
conflict as in a mere friendly society. 
Accordingly it would seem that whenever 
the results of,the sickness of trade unions 
have been scientifically examined it has 
been found to have cost them more than 
it should have done. 

There is, moreover, one benefit which 
trade unions hold out much more fre- 
quently than the friendly societies of our 
day, and which it is to be feared is drag- 
ging them down — old age pay, or super- 
annuation as it is generally termed. Mr. 
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Burnett in his last report tells us that in 
1887 thirty-two unions having superannua- 
tion benefit paid £74,149 for this purpose, 
but in 1888 £83,719, being an increase of 
124 per cent. In a few cases special su- 
perannuation levies had been made — the 
mere fact of such levies proving the in- 
sufficiency of the ordinary contributions 
for the purpose — but in the great major- 
ity of instances apparently the unions are 
merely letting themselves drift. The the- 
ory so popular among philanthropists that 
working men should, when young, provide 
an annuity for themselves in their old age 
is indeed itself open to question. In the 
first place, it is difficult to see how the 
working man is able to carry it out; and 
in the next it may be questioned whether 
a family, and a moral one, is not the best 
provision for old age in the working class 
—children so efficiently brought up by 
and so attached to their parents as to be 
able and willing to maintain them when 
they are past work. 

It must be added in conclusion that this 
paper has dealt only with registered trade 
unions. There are a vast number of un- 
registered ones; Mr. Burnett enumerates 
many by name, and no doubt does not 
know them all. There are, therefore, no 
means of stating their number, which, 
most probably, is four or five times as 
great as that of the registered ones, or 
say, from 1,000 to 1,250. But whatever 
the proportion may be, there is no reason 
for supposing that what has been stated 
with regard to the newly registered unions 
of 1889-90 is in anywise inapplicable to 
the unregistered ones. On the contrary, 
it is probable that these consist still more 
largely of laborers, and still more often 
abstain from providing any specific bene- 
fits. Thus, though the point of view of 
this article has lain, so to speak, rather on 
the outskirts of the movement, its conclu- 
sions may in all probability be taken to 
be true of it as a whole. 
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IT was a “dark morning,” as we say in 
Cumberland, that first Monday after the 
twentieth of July, that had been fixed in 
the Shepherds’ Calendar for the day of 
“ give and take ” on the Helvellyn range. 

But, nothing daunted, we took our seats 
on the coach, rose the great hill, and, 
leaving the white water of Bassenthwaite 
and the purple wall of Barf beyond the 
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Crosthwaite valley to their gloom, set our | cosy room getting ready for his mountain 


faces toward the grey-green ridges of the 
mighty Helvellyn, and hoped that the day 
would mend. 

What a shepherd the sun is in July! 
How he drives his fleecy flock up the 
heights! We had hardly passed through 
the Naddle valley, scented with the elder 
flowers, still gay with its rain-drenched 
wild roses, ere the whole long, wavy back 
of “the yellow moorland ”—for so men 
say Helvellyn means — stood free of 
cloud ; and, far beyond the gleaming bas- 
tion of the Castle Rock and the tiny wart 
upon the sky-line of the Watch Crags, 
we could see the dim zigzag of the miners’ 
path that leads from Stanah to the shep- 
herds’ place of assembly. 

And what is the Shepherds’ Assembly ? 
And why assemble up there so near the 
clouds? Cannot these sons of the moun- 
tain descend to the commonplace levels of 
our valley life for their ‘ moot,” their 
“thing,” their parliament? 

Are not shepherds’ legs capable of feel- 
ing at all the tug up hill to such a gathering- 
place? Are their hearts made of different 
stuff from ours? Ordo the gods live there 
— Terminus and the lords of the bounda- 
ries have there their habitation ? 

St. Blasius help us! We know that 
you, the shepherd saint, are in the secret, 
for your name is upon the hillside in Pat- 
terdale, and even in this vale you have left 
upon a fell that fronts Helvellyn memorial 
of your tutelary power. 

But St. Blasius keeps a discreet silence, 
and we must just go to the shepherds 
themselves to learn the history of their 
meeting, and the why and the wherefore of 
their place of mountain assembly. 

“ Stanah lonnin’ end!” cried the coach- 
man; and, leaving the coach, we were 
soon sitting in the old-fashioned kitchen 
of one of the oldest-fashioned farmhouses 
in that part of the country, for old fashion 
was stamped on allits surroundings. The 
wormwood we had noted was sweet at 
the decor, the beck we heard thundering 
by to the watering-dub. The old-fash- 
ioned cheese-press, with its great stone 
and its primitive lever, stood in the shadow 
of the peat-house ; the bedroom staircase 
was built out in a circular, stone-hooded 
building that abutted on the house, and 
the stair was just rough flagging from the 
mountain quarry. Upon the walls hung 
the bright, shining iron oven-spade; the 
oaken aumbry and meal-ark were seen in 
the wall, and the rafters were close enough 
to the head of our stalwart host to make 
one tremble, as he passed in and out of his 





ascent, 

He had “partly what” known of our 
coming, so had sent on a man with the 
“woolled ’uns” that he had gathered on 
the fell in the early morn, and himself 
waited to be our escort. So “haver 
bread” was brought, and “a gay, fine 
lock” of milk, and as we ate and drank 
we learned something of the mystery of 
the shepherds’ meeting. 

“Well, you ken varra weel that oor 
sheep are aw ‘heaf-gaen’ sheep. And 
now and agean a dog gets loose and 
hounds ’em, or a galloway gits amang ’em 
from Threlkeld common, and sheep gits a 
bit scared, and yan on em mebbe doesn’t 
coom back to its heaf, but strays until 
anudder’s heaf —gits lost, ya kna — and 
sea, at sarten times in t’ year, shepherds 
meets at sarten plaaces, and each brings 
back ony sheep that disn’t beleng him, 
and taks back ony that dis. It’s fair giv’ 
and tak’, yan may saay, and best on it is 
thoo’s nowt to pay neather, nobbut if yan 
doesn’t attend t’ meeting, and than theer’s 
hauf-a-crooa agean you, and weel sarved 
and aw. And that gaes towarts lunch and 
what not. Dar bon! But we must be 
off, or they’il likely be fining me and aw, 
for not being at t’ meeting.” 

We rose —our mouths still white with 
the milk, and dusty from the haver bread 
— passed through the “intake” and over 
the bridge by the sheep-washing pool, 
and on to the miners’ path; thence by 
the foaming Stane Ea or Stanah Ghyll 
we went, wondering what multitudes of 


‘miners, as they passed up to the Sticks 


pass to go to the Glenridding mines, had 
worn the zigzag “ trod” so deep. 

“Tt was nut miners at aw; it was the 
sleds that browt the peats doon hereaway 
that wore that trod,” said our friend. “ Eh 
my! but what a number of years must 
folk heve aboot heer bin content wi’ peat 
for coal. Richardson — ye’ve hard tell o’ 
Richardson o’ St. John’s —he hes a bit 
aboot it in his poem ‘A crack aboot auld 
times :’— 


She sed, for eldin, peats they hed, 
Browt meastly doon fra’ t’ hee fell tops. 


Eh my! but it was noeasy matther gitting 
in store of eldin in them daays.” 

“ But,” said a lady at my side, “ what 
do you mean by ‘ heaf-gaen’ sheep?” And 
the courteous dalesman, a gentleman every 
inch of him, at once dropped the rich 
Cumbrian accent, as if condescending to 
the gentler, less fellside — accustomed 
sex, and spoke as follows : — 
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“ You know the fells on which our flocks 
are pastured have no walls upon them to 
separate pasture from pasture; Helvellyn 
is just one long common, as you may call 
it, from end to end. The farms in the 
dales have, by an old kind of prescriptive 
right, dating from some general agreement 
centuries ago, so many sheep attached to 
them. When we let a farm, we say it is 
let with so many sheep, or so much stinted 
pasture. For all Helvellyn is divided 
into pastures which are stinted in the 
number of sheep allowed to graze on 
them. My stints carry two hundred and 
fifty sheep; Bridge-end stints allow of six 
hundred; Thirlspot stints carry two hun- 
dred and fifty; Dalehead four hundred 
head, and so on. The flocks, by mutual 
consent, are never allowed to exceed this 
number, or they would press one on an- 
other, and stray off to find pasture beyond 
their own proper boundary. Indeed, as it 
is now, if a flock of fellside sheep grows 
weak and becomes less than its full value, 
we find that the stronger flocks on either 
side encroach at once upon its pasture. 
These separate pastures, though they 


have no walls to divide them, are very: 


clearly marked out by usage and tradition 
in our minds, and are called ‘heafs;’ we 
all know our separate ‘ heafs,’ and we train 
our flocks to know them too.” 

“But what does ‘heaf’ mean?” The 
yeoman was puzzled. How should he 
know that? The word “heaf” had prob- 
ably come down to him through centuries 
of use from the old Danish “ hof,” which 
meant a courtyard or garth, or the Anglo- 
Saxon “hofe,” and that probably signified 
a plage of shelter or domicile —in short, 
ahome. But he, without knowing Danish 
or Anglo-Saxon, at least had an instinctive 
knowledge of what the word “ heaf” ought 
to mean, for he continued: “ You see, 
mountain sheep are very like human be- 
ings, they know there’s no place like 
home; and ii once a lamb has been suck- 
led upon a particular pasture it will never 
of its own accord leave it, and we call that 
place its ‘heaf.’ We had a young gentle- 
man not long since staying with us, who 
said that he thought that our ‘heafing’ 
our sheep was very like the ‘hiving’ of 
bees, and he suspected that the words 
meant the same thing. I don’t know 
whether he was right or wrong, but this I 
do know, that one of our neighbor’s lamb’s 
mother died after it had been on the high 
fell there, away right at the back of Hel- 
vellyn, and it was brought down into the 
homestead at eight weeks old, and kept 
down there all the year in the valley, and 
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never offered to leave; but it was missed 
in the spring, about the time that sheep 
take to going to the high fells, and was 
found, as sure as I am here, there miles 
away back on its own ‘heaf.’ What a 
memory, thought I, of home; what truth 
is in the saying that in youth impressions 
are made for life! Here was a lamb that 
probably had not been more than six 
weeks upon the pasture where it was 
heafed or homed — for the mothers do not 
generally leave the intakes for the fells 
till the lambs are a fortnight old — and all 
through the long year the lamb’s eyes had 
been, as it were, lifted to the hills, and 
how the dawn rose and the sunset fell 
above the Mosedale moorland and the 
heights of Helvellyn had never been quite 
forgotten by the little motherless thing. 

“ This love of home-going or heaf-gang- 
ing among the mountain sheep is as re- 
markable as is wonderful their knowledge 
of the just boundaries of their heafs or 
pasture homes, 

“The saying is, ‘whar a lamb sucks, 
there it will be,’” added our yeoman 
friend ; “and if, at the time when we drive 
our flocks back to the fells, we just opened 
our fold-gates and let them go, they would 
find their way back to their separate heafs, 
I’ll warrant them, without a mistake. I 
have known one of our thrunters, or three- 
winter-old ewes, sold toa man at Cocker- 
mouth for ‘butching;’ he sold it toa 
Lorton man, and what, you’ll hardly believe 
it!—the ewe came right over the Whin- 
latter pass, down through Braithwaite, 
and then she must have waited till dusk, 
and come through the streets of Keswick 
and up over Castrigg, and so, by the very 
path we are climbing, to join the flock on 
the ‘ heaf’ above our heads.” 

As our friend spoke we rested by an 
old sheepfold at the top of the steep ascent 
and gazed back wonderingly over the 
Naddle vale and hills, away to Bassen- 
thwaite and the great littoral plain that 
swept towards the Solway white as silver. 
The Armboth fells that Arnold knew, the 
Thirlmere lake that Faber sang of, and by 
which Rossetti mused, gleamed dark and 
purple beneath the sea of heavy mist that 
swam or hovered above it. A raven cried 
and dogs barked. 

“Yes,” rejoined a shepherd who was 
resting on his way up to the meeting at 
the fold, “I’ve kenned some of them 
Scotchmen travelling all the way back 
from oor fells to theer ’oan beyont t’ bor- 
der. And one Willie White, him as was 
‘shep’ at Greta Hall years sen, had a tip 
from Mardale, and lost him, and next thing 
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he heard tell of him was, that t’ tip was 
seen swimming t’ Ullswater lake, ebben 
anenst Gowbarrow Park—he was gang- 
ing to his oan ‘heaf,’ bainest way, was tip. 
And it’s a varra sensible thing and aw, is 
it, that sheep should know theer oan 
‘heafs,’ we could nivver ken whar sheep 
was at if they didn’t. Why, bless ye, oor 
sheep ken theer pastures to within a hun- 
dred yards, and if yan from a neighbor 
flock cooms in amang them, they’re nut 
owre satisfyt wi’ it, I can tell ye. I’se not 
agoing to saay that, if it’s a lamb or a 
young hogg, they'll mell of it, but if it’s a 
full-grawn ’un they’ll seun show that its 
room is a gay deal more weel-liket than 
its coompany; sheep is varra sensible 
things.” 

“ But, then,” I said, “surely these sheep 
can’t detect one another’s particular marks, 
the punch-marks in the ears, the horn- 
burns?” “ Noa, noa, but they ken varra 
weel t’ feace on ’em, just as a man knaws 
the feace of his friend; and they sniff a 
deal round a straanger, they seun knaw 
what flock he’s been amang by t’ smell on 
’em. But there are two things that plague 
us shepherds a deal in keeping our flocks 
to their ‘heafs’—dogs and galloways. 
Let a dog come houndin’ a ‘ heaf’ one day 
in three months, and the sheep seem 
always to have the fear of that dog on ’em, 
and they seem to be flayte and restless, 
shy of their heaf; and, if one of those 
mountain ponies that they breed in Threl- 
keld pastures or the moors out Greystoke 
way come on to these Helvellyn pastures, 
they fairly scare t’ life out o’ sheep, and 
flocks get mixed all t’ way along Helvellyn 
to t’ Raise. You see, the ponies like the 
sweet grass and follow it, and lambs like 
it and follow it, but whar the ponies coom 
sheep will not stay.” 

“ Then,” said I, “it looks to me very 
much as if the tourists who cross the fells 
might do you damage.” “Eh, dear, that 
would they, if they bring a dog that is not 
well to heel with them, but it’s not a varra 
deal o’ dogs as cooms into t’ country; ya 
see, dogs knaws nowt about Wudswuth 
and the like, and folks that climbs fells for 
luv of him cooms wi’out dogs for the meast 
part. Ifone of our dogs takes to houndin’ 
fells we put him down; and it’s shepherd 
meetings as keeps flocks reight efther 
aw.” 

I asked how. 

“ Why, you see,” broke in the yeoman, 
“ after all, our fellside shepherd system is 
one of goodwill and good neighborhood, 
and our meetings help that way. 

“ There is no rule which can oblige me 


-to grave. 
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to heaf or home my flock on any particular 
pasture ; as a commoner or tenant of the 
lord I can claim equal rights of pasturage 
on all the common of Helvellyn, subject to 
the lord of the manor and his court’s 
ruling. If some one else who was a com- 
moner chose to settle or heaf his sheep 
on my heaf I could not prevent him, but 
custom and good-fellowship prevent him. 
And so my sheep are left in undisturbed 
possession of their home, which they have 
had for generations of years. 

“ Of course it’s a bit tempting at times 
to get a nibble off a neighbor’s heaf, but 
then goodwill prevents one giving way to 
the temptation, and there is such strong 
feeling of honor and trust among the shep- 
herds, that they would never take occasion, 
even in the absence of all strict law to 
prevent them, to trespass with their sheep 
on any neighbor’s home.” 

It takes a good man to make a good 
shepherd ! ° 

* Ah, sir, I don’t a bit a wonder that we 
read of shepherds being trusted in the 
Bible. I tell you, the shepherd’s life on 
our high fells is a life of trust from cradle 
I have read of one they called 
Michael, whom Mr. Wordsworth wrote 
about, building his fold, just such another 
as this one here, there away in Green-head 
Ghyll. I don’t wonder he wrote about 
him. I think a good shepherd isas grand 
a charactered a man as you will find all the 
country through.” And as he said this, 
my friend’s eyes fairly flashed. ‘I doan’t 
mean to say,” he added, “that there are 
not black sheep among them. There was 
one who lived in the dale below here stole 
sheep ; there is another went wrong, Cald- 
beck way last year, and one I read of in 
the papers only a week or two since, a 
sheep-stealer, Kendal way ; but as a set of 
men | willsay this, that the high fell shep- 
herd has to be a gentleman before he can 
be a shepherd; conscientious and honor- 
able, and kind and neighborly. We could 
never grow wool another year on Helvel- 
lyn if it were not so.” 

“ But, then,” said I, “what are these 
shepherd meetings, and how do they min- 
ister to this feeling of good neighbor- 
hood ?” 

“You shall see presently,” my friend 
replied. “That man ahead of us, carry- 
ing a lamb on his shoulders, will find it a 
heavy load before he has reached the 
place of meeting, for Stybarrow pass is 
twenty-five hundred feet above the sea, 
and we meet on Stybarrow Dodd, above 
the top of the pass; but I'll be bound 
he’ll carry-it whole way up, and all for 
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love. He has found it straying on his 
‘heaf’ among his flock, and he will take 
it to restore it to jts rightful owner. You 
know we miss some sheep at all gathering 
times, or times when we bring them off 
the fells, whether for washing in June, for 
clipping in July, for dipping and sauving 
in October. At such times we miss some 
that have strayed and find others that do 
not belong to us, and so we Helvellyn 
flock-masters agree to meet three times a 
year ; once here on the first Monday after 
the 20th July, on Stybarrow Dodd above 
the Sticks pass, and we bring to that 
meeting the stray sheep that we have 
found, mostly woolled ones, and give and 
take. I dare say as many as one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty sheep will be 
returned to their native heafs to-day. We 
all meet again on the first Monday in Oc- 
tober in Mosedale Ghyll, by the side of 
the road that leads from Wallthwaite to 
Dockray, and give and take to one an- 
other any strayed ones again. That meet- 
ing is mostly for lambs. 

“ And once again we come together to 
what we call ‘ Shepherds’ Feast,’ and have 
a hunt — hare hunt or fox hunt, as t’ case 
may be — and dine together and arrange 
matters, and again bring any strayed 
sheep we may have found upon our heafs. 
That feast takes place at Thirlspot one 
year to accommodate the shepherds on 
the west side of Helvellyn, and at Dock- 
ray, in Matterdale, the other year, for the 
convenience of the men who live on the 
east side. The feast is fixed for the first 
Thursday after old Martinmas, towards 
the latter part of November.” 

“ But how do you ensure attendance at 
the meetings?” I asked. 

“We have a fine of 2s. 6d. for all who do 
not attend, and then there is a collection 
of 6d. a head for luncheon upon the fell, 
and we pay 3s. 6d. each for our dinner at 
the time of the feast. At times we finda 
*woolled one’ on the fell after a shepherds’ 
meeting, then we just shear it, scale the 
fleece, and allow the owner a price, or 
tell him he can have it if he calls. After 
this meeting to-day, the shepherds will 
never go on to the fells without their 
shears slung round their necks, for the 
purpose of saving their neighbors trouble 
and loss.” I saw, as he spoke, that my 
friend had his shears, with their points 
carefully tied together with a piece of 
washleather and twine, and hung round 
his neck by a knotted braid. A crook he 
had not — our northern shepherds have no 
need of them — but he carried a staff in 
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his hand to steady himself from crag to 
crag, and the shears shone at his side. 

“ And how does a shepherd,” said the 
lady who was on her way to her first 
shepherds’ meeting, “know a sheep that 
has strayed from another pasturage or 
‘heaf,’ if you say that these sheep wander 
for miles away, and there must be on Hel- 
vellyn many flocks?” 

“ Ay, that there are, there are thirteen 
or fourteen flocks on this side the range, 
let alone all the Matterdale side and on 
beyond the Raise. But ‘the shepherd 
kens his oan,’ as the saying is. Ay, ay, 
dar bon! but I have mothered seventy or 
eighty lambs at smitting time mysel’; for 
I remember well one time I was shepherd- 
ing for Gasgarth, and his missus said to 
me, ‘Jem, mother that ’un,’ and I went 
reight intill middle o’ t’ flock and browt 
out t’ mother on it, and so for eighty or 
mair without yance mekkin’ a mistak’ ; it’s 
just habit and eyes as does it; there’s a 
different leuk aboot t’ feaces of a lock of 
sheep as there is aboot t’ feaces of men — 
boddies.” 

“ But,” interrupted the lady, “ you have 
to know not only your own flock’s faces, 
but the faces of strangers, if you will re- 
turn them to their rightful owners.” 

“To be sure; but theer’s shepherds’ 
beuks, and we study them and ken aw the 
marks as ivver war made; it’s shepherd’s 
beuk as does that job for us. Eh my! 
but day’s darkening in; it ’ull be a bad 
day for the meeting, I fear.” And as he 
spoke the great sea of cloud that had laid 
heavily along above the uppermost ridges 
sank down and, darkening the whole hill- 
side to purple, cast a kind of silver lurid 
thunder-light upon the valley far below us. 
We entered the mist, and heard voices 
calling and dogs barking. 

“ There’s a lad coming up to his first 
shepherds’ meeting from Dale head. 
He’ll be lost in this mist; we had better 
wait here. I told him to keep to the 
Ghyll till he reached the Brund; that’s his 
dog, by his voice, I'll warrant him. West 
ho!” cried the shepherd; “ he’ll ken who 
it is that’s shouting when he hears my 
dog’s name—thar’s only yan ‘West’ 
upon Helvellyn — West ho!” Far down 
from the mist world beneath us came a 
shrill, answering whistie, and by-and-by out 
of the mist, like giants, ran two dogs, to 
the sound of “ Git awa’ back” from the 
young master below. Our collies imme- 
diately joined them; the shepherd lad 
whistled, and away they went to give him 
escort towards us. “It’s very strange 
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dogs seldom lose themselves in the mist,” 
said the yeoman. “I remember hearing 
Edward Hawell say he was once mist- 
bound upon Calva, and he would not fol- 
low his dog when he told it to ‘ Git away 
yam;’ and consequence was, dog landed 
at yam (home), but Hawell landed at Cald- 
beck, six miles in another direction. 

‘“* Dogs go so much by scent, I suppose, 
and they can track back feetmarks, and 
can so run back on a track, no matter how 
blinding the mist is; but a mist does no- 
body harm if you will look which way the 
wind blows when you enter it, and take 
the first runner you come upon for guide, 
for a watter-runner will always lead you to 
the bottom.” 

Just then the dogs came up towards us, 
to see if we were standing where they had 
last seen us, and disappeared into the 
mist to bring their master on; and on he 
came, and with him the man who carried 
the lunch to the shepherds’ meeting, and 
before him a ewe with a lamb at her side. 

‘*Whose ewe is’t?” “It hes upper- 
hauved nar, far stuffed, and under-fauld 
bitted, but I cannot mak out smit, rains 
has ratherly weshed it.” And, saying this, 
he relapsed into silence, and we plodded 
on and upward through the blinding mist. 
The ewe was fairly tired out, but the 
shepherd gave it a knee from time to time, 
and with this assistance it managed to 
get along; Lut that “upper-hauvec nar, 
far stuffed, under-fauld bitted,” was a 
puzzler. 

“You see, shepherd’s beuk hes all sic- 
like marks in it. Every shepherd’s flock 
hes some variety in ear-marking and in 
smitting. If we cut off the top of the 
ear, we say its ear is clipped or stuffed 
(‘stoved,’ ‘stubbed’); if we slit it, we 
say it is tritted or ritted; if we take a 
piece out of it, we say it is bitted; and 
sometimes we take two or three bits out 
of the ear, and we call it key-bitted. 
Sometimes we take a piece out in shape 
of a spoon, and we call it spoon-shanked. 
Again, we cut one-half of a top of the 
ear clean away, and we call it under or 
upper halving. Sometimes we snip a bit 
out of the upper or under fold of the 
ear, and we say it is under-folded or upper- 
folded. Again, we sometimes take a little 
piece out of the middle of the ear, and we 
say it has been ear-punched. Then in 
addition to these ear-marks, which are 
very durable, we have burning of marks 
upon horned sheep — horn-burn — and, in 
addition, we take raddle and tar, and smit 
or smite the sheep with peculiar marks on 
the fleece, sometimes with a bugle-horn, 
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or triangle, or square, or streak, or pop; 
and, finally, most flocks have the letters 
of the original flock-master put upon them 
with black tar and grease —the latter 
process at shearing-time in summer, the 
former process at dipping or ‘sauving’ 
time in the late autumn.” 

“ But,” put in my companion, “ what 
about the ‘ Shepherd’s Book ?’” 

“ Why, it is just here where we are 
helped by knowledge of the book; for in 
this book there are drawn pictures of 
sheep belonging to every flock-master, and 
the ear-marks and smits and letters are 
carefully noted upon the picture; the de- 
scription is given below each sheep’s por- 
trait. And no shepherd on these west 
fells of Cumberland, or the east fells, and 
right away in Yorkshire and over the bor- 
der, but can tell, if he knows his ‘ Shep- 
herd Book,’ whose the sheep is that he 
comes across, on fell or at market.” 

I did not know then, as I do now, how 
recent an institution, comparatively speak- 
ing, this “ Shepherd’s Book,” or “ Guide,” 
was. Joseph Walker — peace to his ashes 
in the little churchyard of Martindale! — 
was the author and publisher of the first 
“ Shepherd’s Guide” in 1817. Long may 
it be ere his famous sheep-shearing song 
be forgotten ; and as long as stars shine 
for shepherd lords and laddies, may we 
remember that the first great shepherds’ 
meeting took place at the sign of the Star 
on Martindale Hause, at Joseph Walker’s 
invitation. 

As for the western fells, William Moun- 
sey, the last of the kings of Patterdale, 
and William Kirkpatrick, of Howtown, 
seem to have enlarged “ Walker’s Sheep 
Book” in 1819. In 1839 they published 
at Penrith an enlarged edition; in 1849 
another guide of the west fells appeared. 
The east and south fells amalgamated ; 
and in 1873 the “Shepherd’s Guide ” for 
the east and south fells appeared, with 
the sheep-marks of 1,566 flocks of York- 
shire, Northumberland, Durham, part of 
Cumberland, part of Westmoreland, and 
still the western fells maintain their own 
book of sheep-marks. 

Joseph Walker would, if he could leave 
his rest in the quiet dale of St. Martin, be 
perhaps a little annoyed to find that on 
the Sunday his injunction, “ That all stray 
sheep shall be proclaimed at the church,” 
had been set aside; but he would be glad- 
dened to know how his simple plan to 
make it easy for each man to have his own 
restored to him has succeeded, and how 
he, as father of the ‘“*Shepherd’s Guide,” 
is held in honoe. 
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“ Dogs ken the way,” said my friend, 
as we staggered on through the mist. 
“Fauld is not far off, but I reckon that 
the shepherds will be very near starved 
to death waiting for us; it’s well we carry 
the lunch.” 

Then the cloud-wrack lifted, and we 
saw a long, low wall; dogs leaped up on 
to the coping of it and barked ; shepherds’ 
heads appeared one by one above the grey 
stone barrier and gave us good-day. The 
shepherds’ ponies near neighed at us, and 
we were soon sitting with the Helvellyn 
shepherds, true sons of the mist and the 
mountain, learning the various incidents 
of the day’s “hounding” of the fells for 
“the gethering,” as it is called. 

What a bit of old-world story it was, 
this getherin’! Here were sons of the 
Viking, with their dogs as clever and true 
as ever that good dog Vigi of King Olaf 
was, that we read of in the “ Heimskring- 
la” and the Icelandic saga of Trygveson. 

Here were the very children of the 
North Sea rovers — Jacksons, Harrisons, 
Dixons, Wilsons, Wilkinsons, Donald- 
sons, Allinsons, Dawsons, Hawkriggs, 
Brownriggs, Salkelds, Hinds — high-seat- 
ed on their misty, cloud-encircled hill, here 
in the gloom of the gods; and peace, not 
war, was their message; good-luck, not 
ill-luck, was their mutual feeling; they 
reddened no altars with blood, though the 
raddle-pot lay at their side, but they told 
stories in the cloudy and dark day of 
perilous ascents in the cold times of snow, 
and of wrestling with the wind, and of 
hardy adventure after the sheep that were 
lost; and, sadly enough, they spoke of a 
comrade who had gone some years ago 
from their mountain shepherds’ meeting 
suddenly into the land that was very far 
off. We felt it was a land that was very 
nigh to us all, as one of the party told how 
the shepherd had tried to turn a “ woolled 
sheep” back into the fold, flung himself 
on it, got his hands tangled in the wool, 
and then how the sheep had leapt with a 
bound and dragged him so near to the 
crag’s slope that he fell head foremost and 
was picked up a dying man. 

‘* Theer was a man here as maade a bit 
of poetry about it a lock o’ years efter,” 
said an old shepherd as he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe. “ Here, Jossy, thou 
can mind verses, and mun gev’ it oot.” 
And Jossy put his head back, and coloring 
a bit, gave us the simple verses that had 
chronicled the falling of the cloud that 
came down on that Stybarrow meeting on 
the day the comrade of the shepherds died 
at his post : — 
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Well met are the shepherds from Wythburn 
and Naddle, 
From Matterdale, Patterdale far, far away ; 
Well met are the sheep who, in spite of the 
raddle, 
And ear-bit and flank-smit have wandered 
astray. 


Here’s luck to the shepherd of misty Hel- 
vellyn, 

And joy to the shepherd-lad trusty and 
brave; 

And life to them all, for there’s none can be 
telling 

How soon each may rest in a fell-shepherd’s 
grave. 


For death is our guest at this Stybarrow meet- 


ing, 
Our friend was flung o’er from the crag at 
our side; 
We remember his laugh and the sun of his 
greeting, 
We think of the cloud that came down 
when he died. 


Oh, swift was the end of our comrade’s life’s 
story, 
In care of his charge did he comnie by his 
fall; 
For duty he died, and by duty found glory, 
And follows on now to the Head Shepherd’s 
call. 


There was something very touching ia 
the silence that fell upon the group of 
weather-worn men resting there with their 
backs to the wall, waiting for the late 
arrival. of this or that “shep.” with his 
contribution of strayed sheep from the 
fold. But the death of the shepherd led 
us to speak of that other death upon Hel- 
vellyn in 1805, when young Gough met his 
end on Striding Edge crags, and laid with- 
ering away to a skeleton for three months, 
with none but the birds of the air to hover 
over him, and the faithful terrier to keep 
both bird of the air and fox of the hillside 
from cruel work upon the body of his 
master, 

“ Eh, but dog was a fair skeleton hissel’ 
when he was found, and like eneuf poor 
thing, for it hed hed nowt but a rabbit or 
two or a bit of carrion-sheep from one of 
the ghyll bottoms, you kna, whoal time,” 
said one. ‘“ Dog was a laal yallow sort of 
a tarrier,” put in another. “I’ve heard 
my father say that the poor thing had got 
so sceered by being in sic a lonesome spot 
that it wouldn’t let ony one come nigh it, 
and they was forced to set hounds on to 
catch it. Dogs didn’t hurt it, poor thing! 
Dar bon! but it’s wonderful things is 
dogs; so faithful and true! Yan they 
cawed Sir Walter Scott put t’ dog in a 
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poetry book, and Wudswuth wrote a bit 
on it an aw.” 
I remembered the poem that began — 


I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Hel- 
vellyn, 

and thinking of the three months’ vigil 

of that faithful little dog in that savage 

place by the Red Tarn, I repeated half 

aloud : — 

How nourish’d here through such long time 

He knows who gave that love sublime, 

And gave that strength of feeling, great 

Above all human estimate. 


‘* Ah, dogs can feel a’most as much as 
aman,” muttered a shepherd. “If I 
speak rough to Vic theer, dog’s wasted for 
a whoal day, it seems to mourn sea.” Ay, 
indeed, from the day one thousand years 
ago, when King Olaf fell fighting his long 
ship, and Einar went to the king’s favorite 
dog and said: “Vigi, we have lost our 
master,” and, as we read, “then the dog 
hearing this, sprang to his feet and yelled 
aloud as if he had received a sting in his 
heart,” and refusing to take food “ was 
seen, as it were, to shed tears and moaned 
till he died,” even to this day, there is a 
chord of common human feeling between 
dog and man which the owners of the 
modern Vics experience to be as strong 
as Einar and those who knew the good 
dog Vigi of old had found. 

But the collie-dog, or dog for the coaly- 
faced mountain sheep —for this is the 
definition given by one of the latest writ- 
ers upon the collie-dog, Mr. Rawdon Lee 
—has lost the fighting and tutelary or 
life protecting instinct of old times. Men 
do not cry to their dogs as Olaf did of old 
in the Icelandic saga, “ Pin that man for 
me ;”’ nor, like the shepherds in Virgil, do 
they value their dogs of the Molossian 
breed for their fierceness against wolves 
and robbers. And though still in Thibet 
and the Pyrenees the sheep-dog is the 
guardian against wild beast and rogues, it 
is clear that the collie-dog of our Cumber- 
land hills, for all his jealousy of other 
collies, has been bred for peace and pa- 
tience, swift legs and swifter wit. 

A dog that shows signs of worrying is 
“put down” at once. A dog that bites 
or snaps at sheep has a ring with a hook 
put in his nose, and he snaps at a woolled 
one at his peril, for the hook catches in 
the fleeces, and away goes the sheep and 
gives such a pull to the dog’s nose as the 
dog wili think of for many a day. 

But there is a pride about these collies. 
They remember insults. Suddenly all our 
talk was stopped by a general running to- 
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gether of the dogs, a kind of football bully 
among collies,and if one could have un- 
derstood dog Billingsgate I fancy one 
would not have been edified. 

“Oh, it’s that dog of Ritson’s,” said a 
shepherd. “He got a sair pinch at this 
meeting last year, and I thowt he’d giv’ it 
back to Watson’s yan this time, and, by 
gocks! he hes an aw; seast tha Watson’s 
dog goas upo’ three! He’ll not pinch him 
agaen, I'll be bound.” 

It certainly was most interesting -to 
watch the way in which Ritson’s dog, hav- 
ing satisfied his dignity by returning the 
last year’s pinch, went off and lay down in 
quiet contemplative pride. 

But what a singular looking set of dogs 
they were! There were, as it seemed, 
two distinct breeds: the slape-haired and 
the rough-haired ; and of the former there 
were again two distinct kinds, the long- 
coated, bushy-collared, bushy - tailed, 
bushy-faced creature that we are familiar 
with by Briton Riviere’s beautiful pic- 
ture of “Rus in Urbe,” and another type 
of dog with ears almost of the prick, short- 
cut kind, and with a sort of lurcher look, 
of the queerest possible color, brindled 
grey with white or wall-eyes, or simply 
black and tan, or white and tan with dark 
eyes — dogs with foxy faces, and evidently 
built for speed, not high from the ground 
either, but long-bodied and lithe. These 
last were from the famous Dalebottom 
breed ; but it was clear that many farmers 
had their own strain and color, and had, 
as I learned, kept up the strains for long 
generations. 

My friend’s yellow collies were in the 
sixth generation, and since many collies 
work twelve years, their strain dated back 
for seventy years. 

As one looked at the heads of the dogs 
one felt that there was a look of the Esqui- 
maux dog about them, but the brush of 
the Esquimaux dog was absent. One 
thing struck one at once, and this was 
their marvellous understanding of the 
minds of their masters. 

“Dogs can dea all but talk, ya kna. 
Theer’s yan o’ Cartmel’s theer, he’s as 
auld-fashined a fellow as ivver was. At 
milking-time yan has nowt to dea but say 
naame of close, and dog ’ull be up and out 
o’ door and away to t’ field and he’ll be 
gethering coos and bringing ’em up to t’ 
yaat by time the lad is there to oppen it; 
and if yaat’s nobbut oppen, he’ll bring ‘em 
reight oop road and intil byre. Ay, I’ve 
knawed a dog of Flemming’s that could 
drive a whoal flock fra Keswick to Am- 
bleside by hissel’, and stood at all the road 
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ends and kep ’em reight and nivver nea- 
body along of him.” 

Thought I, Vigi, old fellow, famed in 
story, it is told how Olaf the king first was 
attached to you, because you were able at 
a word to single out from the mixed mul- 
titude of captured oxen all those that be- 
longed to the poor man who was suppliant 
for his kine unto the king. I am not sure 
but that the Vigis of our modern day have 
not as much wisdom and claim to royal 
honor, for truly these collies upon Stybar- 
row Dodd do really seem to know the very 
words that fall in casual talk from their 
masters’ lips! 

The crack went on, and with the crack 
went round the loving cup in true Viking 
fashion. I must confess that there was 
an entire lack of bread and cheese, and 
perhaps more liquor than was needed to 
keep the pulses actively going; but, with 
a single exception, and he not a shepherd 
but a hired carrier, there was no excess 
visible, and it was observable that when 
the cup went round the shepherds often 
only just wetted their lips and passed it 
on. Presently the hat went round for the 
sixpence contributed to their mountain 
lunch. Then two shepherds were sum- 


moned to take charge of the wayward 
sheep that had been scattered on the hills, 


and drive them, one down the western, 
the other down the eastern slope of Hel- 
vellyn, to the fell farmsteads. And then 
the careful drafting of the flock in the pen 
into their two companies was effected. 
Each sheep had its lug-mark questioned, 
its smit, its letter, its horn-burn looked to, 
and the double fold was then opened, and 
away, to the sound of three cheers for the 
shepherds — three cheers for the queen — 
went through the mist and cloud upon the 
heights to the bright afternoon in the val- 
leys the thirty or forty men and their thirty 
or forty dogs, and the mountain assembly 
was dissolved till next year, the first 
Monday after the 2oth of July. 

We followed our courteous yeoman 
friend, who took as much care of us as if 
we had been his own kin. The dogs knew 
that they were to take us straight for 
home, and down the slope unfalteringly 
we went after these clever little guides. 
They ran ahead, but always returned from 
the mist, and went ahead again, till the 
dark cloud-wrack in a moment seemed to 
fly above our heads, and with a great cry 
of surprise we looked into the sunlit, 
happy depths of the distant valleys. 

Down towards the meadows, full of hay- 
makers, down to the rippling river, down 
to the deep, dark silver mere of Thorold 
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the Dane, our Thirlmere, did we pass. 
And so by the old peat track and the sheep 
pool in the ghyll, till the farm by the 
“stony water” hard by the Castle Rock 
was reached. There, sitting in one of the 
poet Southey’s own armchairs, in a cosy 
farm parlor, we partook with the hospitable 
yeoman and his good wife of the cheeriest 
of meals, and thought of the quiet patience 
and honor of a shepherd’s life, of the 
power of the Cumberland hills to make 
trustful and generous, to educate and to 
refine, and deemed ourselves not a little 
privileged to have been admitted among 
the shepherd sons of Helvellyn, to that 
mist-wreathed mountain assembly. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
ODD PAYMENTS IN KIND. 


“SEND me a side of the pork!” was 
the conclusive reply of the American 
lawyer, when a hog-stealer whom his 
eloquence had saved from conviction pro- 
posed to reward the service with unsub- 
stantial thanks in default of dollars. He 
cared as little for professional etiquette 
as the old Edinburgh doctor who plumed 
himself upon taking the unorthodox fee of 
a sack of potatoes from a moneyless pa- 
tient. ‘ The man,” said he, “was a poor 
man. We must be liberal. Our master 
enjoins it upon us, and it is recommended 
in the admirable aphorisms of Hippoc- 
rates. The man had no money, so I had 
to deal gently with him, and take what he 
had; though, as a rule, I prefer the mod- 
ernto the ancient exchange, Jecunia in- 
stead of pecus.” 

Not quite of the same mind was Rich- 
ard de Betonye, the representative of the 
city of London in the Parliament held at 
York by King Edward III, in 1328. Tak- 
ing a fancy to a certain coverlet furred 
with meniver, valued at eight marks, 
which had come somewhat mysteriously 
into the possession of the city fathers, he 
was allowed to take it in part payment of 
the expenses he had been put to in his 
parliamentary capacity. Payment in kind 
was no unusual thing in Plantagenet 
times. Engaging Nichol to be his gar- 
dener of his manoire de la Sauvoye, John 
o’ Gaunt undertook to find such rails and 
fences as were necessary; but Nichol 
was to manure and work the ground at his 
own cost, and to receive twopence a day, 
and all the fruits and “herbages” he 
raised, after supplying the requirements 
of time-honored Lancaster’s household. 
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When a boat brought porpoise to the 
landing place at London Bridge, the 
bridge bailiff claimed the tails, fins, and 
entrails for his fee. Offenders even were 
mulcted in kind instead of coin, For 
threatening that if he caught the mayor 
outside the city bounds he would ensure 
his never getting within them again, 
Roger Thorold was condemned to present 
the insulted dignitary with a hundred tuns 
of wine; and in 1329, Robert le Bert, 
goldsmith, who had been sent with others 
with messages from the city to the king 
at Windsor, having taken upon himself to 
privily retire from the fellowship of his 
companions, was adjudged to pay one tun 
of wine to the chamberlain for the use of 
the commonalty ; and he and John de Cas- 
telacre were bound over to keep the peace 
towards each other on pain of paying two 
tuns of wine to the same official for the 
like purpose. 

When Sir Henry Pierrepont took up 
his appointment to the recordership of 
Nottingham in 1603, the “town” pre- 
sented him with a gallon of white wine, a 
gallon of claret, a pottle of muskadyne, a 
pottle of sack, a sugar-loaf, with nine 
shillings, and twenty pennyworth of lem- 
ons. In the same year the Nottingham 
burgesses gave the Earl of Shrewsbury a 
veal, a mutton, a lamb, a dozen chickens, 


two dozen rabbits, two dozen pigeons, and 


four capons. As the record says nothing 
of any services rendered by recorder or 
earl, we suppose they were paid in ad- 
vance, or in lively expectation on the part 
of the burgesses of favors to come. 

Dear as he might be in one sense to all 
the country round, an old-time pastor of 
Crossthwaite could hardly be dear to his 
flock of Cumberland folk at an annual 
stipend of five pounds; a “hardened 
sark ” or shirt of coarse linen; the privi- 
lege of plying his knife and fork for a 
week together at any table in the parish ; 
and the right of turning his geese on the 
public common. Better off were the cler- 
gymen of Virginia, who as late as the last 
century were paid for their ministrations 
in tobacco, since with a little trouble the 
weed could be converted into cash; a 
transformation not to be easily or profit- 
ably effected with ten feet of stove-pipe, 
three kegs of varnish, two packets of 
corn-starch, a felt hat, a paper collar, four 
palm-leaf fans, and two bundles of bed- 
sheets, which the trustees of a western 
Pennsylvanian church handed over to 
their minister in full satisfaction of the 
arrears of salary due to the long-suffering 
man. 


ODD PAYMENTS IN 
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One can hardly imagine a procession of 
Irvingites, or a troop of upholders of the 
sacred lamp of burlesque, hurrying along 
that Thespian thoroughfare the Strand, 
laden with fish, flesh, fowl, and other co- 
mestibles ; but a similar sight on a small 
scale might have been seen here and 
there in the so-called palmy days of the 
drama, when poor players “on circuit” 
were hard put to it to make both ends 
meet. Portsmouth-way, it was the usual 
thing for juvenile patrons of the theatre 
to tender eggs, fruit, or cabbages to the 
manageress and money-taker, who, taking 
the goods the would be gods provided, 
passed them in on their disbursing two- 
pence in current coin, Jemmy Whiteley 
owed his popularity as a strolling manager 
to his readiness in accepting anything 
eatable for as many admissions as it was 
fairly worth; making his “ treasury ” re- 
semble a general provision store. Ata 
village on the seacoast his patrons brought 
him nothing but fish, and his company 
threatened revolt; so the next evening, 
after passing in nineteen people for a shad 
apiece, Jemmy stopped the twentieth 
comer with: “I beg your pardon, my 
darling. I am extremely sorry to refuse 
you; but if we eat any more fish, by the 
powers, we shall all be turned into mer- 
maids!” 

Dollars would seem to be scarce with 
the saints of Utah, When Brigham 
Young invited Mademoiselle Rita San- 
ganelle to appear at Montana, he fixed the 
charge of admission at one fowl, and a 
supplementary pigeon if the fowl was not 
so plump as it might be. The night’s 
receipts amounted to seven hundred fowls 
and fifty pigeons; and the dancer had no 
reason to complain when she was paid 
their equivalent in cash, at the rate of six- 
teen shillings per fowl and nine shillings 
per pigeon; coming better off than the 
actor at the Salt Lake City theatre, whose 
takings on his benefit night consisted of 
corn in the ear, sweet-potatoes, young pigs, 
white mice, and two hundred axe-handles, 
for which he had to find a market himself. 

Somebody avers that an American coun- 
try journalist has but one way of keeping 
his subscription book — after this fash- 
ion: Tom Brown, eggs ; Jack Smith, fish; 
John Jones, butter; Pat Brady, whiskey ; 
John Fitch, whiskey ; Henry Gray, meat; 
Bob Rowe, on house-rent; Jeff Pink, 
cash. There is some truth in the libel, a 
Kentucky editor announcing that any per- 
son bringing to the office twenty pounds 
of pork, or ten pounds of pork sausages, 
or two bushels of sound Irish potatoes, or 
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four bushels of sound turnips, or ten good 
chickens, or ten pounds of good lard, or 
one bushel of sound onians, should re- 
ceive his journal for twelve months — “ for 
half the quantity, half the time;” while a 
Dakota man says: * Two weeks ago we 
published a local, saying we would take 
all kinds of garden truck on subscription, 
the same as cash, until further notice. 
Well, this is the further notice. We have 
got enough of all kinds of vegetables to 
fill our cellar plumb full, and if we can 
rustle a few groceries, there is no doubt 
but that we will pull through the winter in 
pretty good shape. We have got it all 
figured out, and are pretty certain of two 
meals a day ; and if our mother-in-law, who 
has just come, doesn’t eat any more than 
we do, we can have three meals on Sun- 
days.” Another Dakota journalist went 
more wilily to work. He offered to send 
his paper for two years by way of a prize 
to the farmer sending in the best bushel 
of beets, potatoes, turnips, or other veg- 
etables. The unsuspecting agriculturists 
took the bait, and the editor distributed 
his prizes impartially among them. A 
few of them got the paper free; and he 
rejoiced in the possession of no end of 
the finest vegetables raised in the county. 
He had no occasion to envy the gentle- 
man who was so astonished at receiving, 
as a year’s subscription to his paper, half 
a bushel of peas, a piece of pork, avd ten 
cents in copper, that he straightway sat 
down and indited a glowing leader upon 
“the resources of this great country,” 
and the prosperity prevailing among the 
horny-handed sons of toil. 

Vandermyne the Dutch painter, going 
down to Mr. Aislesby’s place in York- 
shire to paint some pictures for that gen- 
tleman, behaved in such a scandalous way 
that he was turned out of doors. Setting 
off for York, he interviewed a draper with 
whom his late patron had dealings to such 
purpose that he left the shop with a few 
hundred pounds, a goodly parcel of cloth, 
and a recommendation to a tailor living 
opposite, whom he forthwith favored with 
his orders, These executed, the scampish 
artist became lost to sight by draper and 
tailor, although remaining in their mem- 
ories and their books. Some months later, 
Mr. Aislesby informed the draper that his 
debtor was to be found at Scarborough, 
and the recovery of his money being hope- 
less, advised him to get a picture for it 
if he could. The defrauded tradesman 
looked up the defaulter, and obtained a 
large head of “Satan after the Fall,” in 
satisfaction of his debt; which, being ex- 
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hibited in his shop window, drew so much 
custom that he did not begrudge its cost. 
Thereupon the tailor determined to follow 
suit, found his way to Scarborough, and 
entreated Vandermyne to do by him as he 
had done by his neighbor; adding, that as 
his bill was so much smaller, he should 
be quite contented with “a little devil.” 
This tickled the Dutchman amazingly, 
and setting to with his brush, he speedily 
settled the account. 

The knight of the shears was not utterly 
shorn; he had something to show;:a 
consolation denied the Turin restaurant 
keeper, whose admiration of the appetite 
displayed by a burly Benedictine suddenly 
sank to zero upon that worthy intimating 
his intention of reciting a couple of masses 
for his host’s benefit and crying quits; 
but bethinking himself of his many sins, 
and also that he had no choice in the mat- 
ter, the disgusted purveyor accepted the 
situation and the offer, and showed his 
unprofitable customer to the door, in- 
wardly vowing the while that he would 
never again be trapped into taking such 
payment in kind. 


From The Speaker, 

THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF 

SUGARS. 

BARELY have sixty-two years elapsed 
since thegreat German chemist Wéhler 
prepared urea artificially. Up to that date 
the opinion was generally held that all 
chemical compounds which are found in 
the bodies of animals or plants could not 
be made artificially. They, it was said, 
are the results of vital action, and the en- 
deavor to prepare them in the laboratory 
was considered as impossible, and almost 
as wicked as to try to manufacture an 
homunculus. Wo6ohler’s discovery at once 
dissipated that false notion, and since his 
time the labors of chemists have resulted 
in the manufacture of hundreds of com- 
pounds formerly only obtainable by nat- 
ural processes carried on in living organ- 
isms. The latest and perhaps the most 
remarkable of these triumphs of synthetic 
chemistry has just been made known to. 
us. The group of bodies termed by chem- 
ists the carbo-hydrates — because they 
are composed of carbon united with oxy- 
gen and hydrogen in the proportion in 
which those two elements combine to form 
water — contain the well-known series of 
sugars, gums, and starches. The chem- 
ical composition of these bodies has long 
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been known, but a knowledge of their 
constitution — that is, the mode in which 
their several constituent parts are put 
together—has only recently been ac- 
quired. It is clear that until we know 
what is the structure of a complicated 
arrangement of atoms it is useless to at- 
tempt to build up that arrangement. We 
must have a plan of the house before we 
can build it. Such a plan of the structure 
of the sugars is now in our possession, and 
their artificial production has therefore be- 
come a possibility, and in the hands of a 
distinguished German chemist, Professor 
Emil Fischer, of Wiirzburg, that possibil- 
ity has just been converted into a reality. 
The various steps by which this great 
resuit has been accomplished can only be 
explained and appreciated by those famil- 
iar with the intricacies of modern organic 
chemistry. .But the importance of the 
discovery is patent to all. The group of 
carbo-hydrates (sugar and starch)are, next 
to the albuminoids (eggs and flesh), the 
most important material needed to sup- 
port animal life. Indeed, the vegetarians 
would, and perhaps rightly, place them 
first. Can we look forward to a time when 


the chemist will manufacture our sugar, 
when the sugar-cane and the beet-root will 
cease to be planted, because their products 
can be more cheaply manufactured from 


coal or wood? Results apparently as 
improbable have happened. Who could 
have foreseen that the thousands of acres 
upon which the madder-plant grew in 
France and Turkey would now yield corn 
and kay, because it was found that the 
dye formerly obtained from that plant can 
be more cheaply made from coal-tar? So, 
too, indigo has been artificially obtained, 
and who can tell that a recent new process 
for its manufacture may not prove fatal to 
the indigo planter? That the process of 
making sugar artificially is now too expen- 
sive to compete with nature is, therefore, 
no proof that cheaper processes will not 
be discovered ; indeed, that this will hap- 
pen may be taken for granted. So that, 
looking back to the enormous strides’ 
which chemistry has made during the last 
half-century, and seeing what has already 
been accomplished, he would be a bold 
man who should dare to define the limits 
of her power, or to declare that our grand- 
children may not use artificial sugar to 
sweeten their tea, and that Jamaica may 
know the sugar-cane no more. From a 
biological point of view, too, this discovery 
is of deep interest and importance. We 
know nothing, or as good as nothing, of 
the processes by which sugar is produced 
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in the plant, nor how this sugar is trans- 
formed into starch, fat, and woody fibre. 
Are these results due to a special vital 
force, or does this expression merely serve 
as a cloak for our ignorance, and will 
careful investigation show that these sub- 
stances are built up in the plant by methods 
similar to those which are now success- 
fully employed in our laboratories? That 
this latter is the true view is the belief of 
the chemist, and nearer towards that end 
the discovery of Fischer has undoubtedly 
brought us. 

An interesting physiological question 
now presents itself. Supposing that these 
artificial sugars were to become articles of 
common diet, what will be their effect on 
the animal economy? That two chemical 
compounds may possess the same com- 
position, and even the same chemical ar- 
rangement of their parts, and yet act 
differently from a physiological point of 
view, is well known. And still more likely 
will this be if the artificial sugar differs in 
composition from the natural one. The 
blood and tissue which are formed from 
the artificial carbo-hydrates may differ 
from those which are the results of the 
assimilation of the natural sugars. If the 
pig and the goose were fattened on an 
artificial diet, their fat might differ from 
that which they now form; and the bee 
fed on manufactured sugar might yield 
another kind of wax. 

But we may go one step further. We 
know that plants not only convert sugar 
into fat, starch, and woody fibre, but that 
in presence of certain minute organisms 
they form nitrogenous or albuminoid com- 
pounds such as the gluten of wheat. Sup- 
posing it were possible to feed plants or 
these minute organisms on artificial 
sugars, differing in their properties from 
their ordinary food, it might force the 
plant to manufacture a new kind of albu- 
men. And then what new structures 
might not be expected to start up from 
the use of the new building material ? 

Chemistry would then, for the first time, 
bring her potent influence to bear upon 
the structure of organized beings, and the 
changes of form which would result might 
prove to be of the strangest and most 
unexpected kind — changes far more re- 
markable than all those, singular and 
far-reaching though they be, caused by 
processes of artificial selection or of cross- 
breeding. The revelations of science 
have already outstripped the marvellous. 
What yet remains concealed in her bosom 
defies the wit of man to foretell. 

H. E. ROSCOE. 





